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Want better jobs for your pupils? Recent surveys 
indicate that the mimeograph is second in importance only 
to the typewriter as an office machine. That’s why so many 
students want a course in mimeographing. They want 

the better jobs, the greater security offered to young 
people with this additional skill. 

To help you teach mimeographing, A. B. Dick Company 
offers you the 14-lesson text book, “Fundamentals of 
Mimeographing,” edited by Cansler (Northwestern). This 
fully illustrated text covers all phases of mimeographing 
from the preparation of the stencil to the production of 
professional multi-color copies. 
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sacrifice of one for another. A. B. Dick mimeo- information call your nearest A. B. Dick distributor or 
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ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW, Third Edition 
By Getz, Kanzer and Gerstenberg 


Approaching the subject by means of the students’ daily activities in the law, this third edition 
of a widely used text covers all important phases of business law. Among its many features: 


@ Emphasis placed on consumer Jaw approach. 


@ Simplification of language and elimination of technical legal topics not particularly 
useful for teaching purposes. 


e@ Technical topics, such as “Statute of Frauds”, are worked in throughout the text, 
rather than being presented as one topic. 


@ Helpful summaries and problems material, enlarged vocabulary and legal terms, 
expanded glossary. 


455 pages 6”x9”" 


WORKBOOK FOR ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW 
By Wagner 
This combination work-and-test-book provides a complete variety of assignment and test mate- 


rial. It may be used with any current text on business law. It is, however, ideally adapted to 


the material in ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW, Third Edition. 


The following types of objective tests are included: Matching legal terms with definitions, true 
or false tests, yes or no tests requiring an explanation for the answer, case tests giving concrete 
situations involving the legal principles explained in the text. 


160 pages 814”x11” 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
By Harold S, Kahm and Melvin E, Wagner 
With this text students are introduced to the operations of the modern business firm. It pro- 


vides the background material for a clearer understanding of the phases of business activity in 
which the individual student will take specialized training. 


To assure complete understanding of the principles presented, the text includes step by step 
guides to starting and piloting a business through a safe course of operation. Whether or not 
the student plans to set up his own business, this information will be of practical value, since 
it shows how the business man copes with the problems that must be met to guarantee the 
growth and survival of the firm. 


Published 1950 384 pages 5-5/8" x8-3/8” 


Send for your examination copies today! 


EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts 
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Unification of business education groups has 
been a key editorial objective of the JourNAL 
oF Business Epucation for many years. To 
further this objective, Paul S. Lomax, while 
editor of the JouRNAL OF Business EpucaTIon 
and as president of the National Council for 
Business Education, worked out an effective 
plan whereby the Journat became the official 
organ of the National Council. There was 
nothing wrong with the National Council ex- 
cepting that teachers were not ready, as a body, 
to accept, unification. 

Before World War IJ, Ann Brewington ac- 
cepted an associate editorship of the JouRNAL 
with the specific purpose of developing and en- 
couraging unification. These efforts and those 
of many others are finally coming to fruition. 
That which seemed impossible but a few years 
ago is now a well-established fact—the Joint 
Yearbook Commission. 

For over a year, negotiations have been going 
on between the United Business Education As- 
sociation and the EBTA, NBTA, SBEA and 
others for unification. 

The latest revision of the plan, as made 
public at the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation meeting in December, is presented on 
page 216. It deserves most careful attention and 
open discussion. Many of those who have signed 
the report do not agree with it in detail, but 
felt that it would serve as a basis for more 
general discussion. The editor of the JouRNAL 
is, therefore, presenting his opinions and _re- 
actions to the plan. 

How will the plan affect private business 
and parochial school teachers? The United 
Business Education Association which is to be 
the unifying agency is a division of the National 
Education Association, a distinctly public school 
organization. It does not oppose the existence of 
parochial schools or private business schools 
but many times in the past, its policies and its 
programs have been vigorously challenged and 
opposed by the representatives of private busi- 
ness schools and parochial schools. 

Private business school and parochial school 
teachers who are members of the EBTA, for 
example, should realize that inevitably the 
policies of the unified organization will be 
dominated by those of the NEA. Undoubtedly; 
these teachers will continue to be welcomed as 
members, but it is questionable whether their 
particular interests will be represented com- 
pletely. Possibly, this is desirable; possibly, as 
a means of unification, the private business 


school people and the parochial school teachers 
should disassociate themselves from the ‘unified 
body. It is not easy to give an answer ‘o this 
problem, but it should be thoroughly discussed 
in the open, diagnosed, and decisions made with 
full awareness of the consequences. 

How will the financing of the unified plan 
affect us? It must be realized that all monies 
collected by the unified organization will go 
into the treasury of the NEA and will be dis. 
persed according to the accepted practices of 
that organization. This is inevitable and de. 
sirable if the finances of the organization are to 
be unified. Whether the members of the NBTA 
and other regional organizations are willing to 
have their funds collected for them and de. 
posited with the NEA is something that should 
be thought through most thoroughly. What are 
the advantages of this procedure? 

Might it not be wiser to establish the unify- 
ing body, the UBEA, as an expanded Joint 
Yearbook Commission to publish not only the 
yearbooks, but the Forum, with each regional 
group contributing funds according to its mem 
bers, thereby maintaining a much larger share 
of local autonomy while achieving the fruits 
of unification? Undoubtedly, there will be 
some savings in having one yearbook for all the 
regional associations and one publication. How- 
ever, it should be realized also that there will 
be many added costs. 

We do not at present know the salary costs 
of the UBEA, but it probably is over twelve 
thousand dollars. Unification will result in an 
increased clerical staff if not professional staff. 
They will have to be and should be paid well. 
Are we in a position to pay high salaries for 
that which has been done effectively at the local 
level with little or no cost? How much will the 
cost of the membership collection be at a mini- 
mum and maximum estimate? Can the work 
be done as effectively from Washington, D. C. 
as by representatives close to their constituency* 

What about the Rocky Mountain Business 
Education Association? Provision in the plan 
is made for a regional association in the Rock) 
Mountain area. What evidence is there that the 
Rocky Mountain teachers are interested in 
establishing a regional organization? They att 
exceedingly scattered. There is much evident 
that most of these teachers east of the Rocky 
Mountains would prefer to associate themselves 
with the NBTA and west of the Rocky Mour- 
tains with the WBEA. Are we justified in set: 
ting up a “territorial’’ government for them 
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unti! they establish “statehood” for themselves? 
How many of these teachers have been asked 
what they wish to do in this matter? 

I: the representation fair? Why should the 
International Society for Business Education, 
United States Division, with under 200 mem- 
bers. have two members on the executive board 
while the EBTA with over twenty-five hundred 
members has only two members. Is this not 
overloading the executive board with divisional 
representation ? 

How much influence is the representative as- 
sembly to have? Are the local, state, area, and 
other organizations which will elect the repre- 
sentative assembly going to contribute financi- 
ally? If not, why should they have any status 
in a so-called representative assembly? Is the 
representative assembly going to be primarily 
an advice-giving group rather than a group 
with actual power? If it is merely an advice- 
giving group, it is an expensive proposition. 
Who is going to pay for bringing these repre- 
sentatives to the annual meeting? 


Need for Much More Thought and Discussion 


These comments should not be construed as 
criticism of the idea of unification. The problem 
that immediately faces us is how far should 
we go in unification at the present time. Is com- 
plete unification under the aegis of a powerful 
national association like the NEA desirable? 
May not our particular interests be lost in the 
total shuffle? Might it not be wiser to try out a 
form of unification which will give most if not 
all of the benefits and none of the possible 
harms of a complete unification ? 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to unravel a 
program once it has been put under the domina- 
tion of the NEA. Might not unification on this 
pattern result in disunity? When the NEA acts 
contrary to what are considered the best inter- 
ests of the private business school and parochial 
school teachers they will drop membership. 

The Joint Yearbook Commission of the 
EBTA, NBTA has been an effective and effi- 
cient organization. Why not merge the UBEA 
into this organization and expand its activities 
in terms of publications for regional associa- 
tions. Would this not achieve all the objectives 
we have been striving for without any of the 
separatistic results that are almost sure to come 
with a straightjacket unification ? 

Before final action is taken there is need for 
much more open discussion through publication. 


s'G WF ? 


This is a question which is going to be decided 
not by those who have been able to sit in on 
full debate of these points, but by the general 
membership of the regional associations who 
know little or nothing of the pros and cons. 
They should be informed as completely as pos- 
sible before they are asked to make decisions. 

No change-over will be perfect. Can the 
regional associations drop out if they are not 
pleased with the arrangement, or must they re- 
main in the national organization regardless of 
its limitations? Have the increased costs of 
central organization been really analyzed? Do 
all the teachers who will be contributing have 
a knowledge of the full budget of the UBEA 
including executive salaries, contributions to 
and from the NEA, average cost of securing 
membership, average cost of publications, etc., 
so that these figures can be compared with simi- 
lar costs of the regional organizations and the 
joint commission? What evidence is there that 
in this period of increasing costs which we know 
will not be matched by increased salaries that 
teachers will contribute or can afford to con- 
tribute the additional sums required? Will the 
carefully saved-up funds of the NBTA and 
EBTA be absorbed into the common treasury 
of the NEA? 

On the other hand, is it possible that the 
private and parochial school teachers who have 
specialized associations of their own really wel- 
come this unification as giving a good oppor- 
tunity to pull out and devote themselves en- 
tirely to their specialized organizations ? 

Will the associations be able to carry on their 
many varied activities, as they will be expected 
to do under the unification plan, with one dol- 
lar per member returned to them for operating 
expenses? If a registration fee is charged, at each 
convention as has been proposed, what influence 
will this have on attendance? Even now, there 
has been considerable evidence of decreased at- 
tendance because of increased traveling and 
hotel costs. Do we want to shut out the teacher 
who can not afford a registration fee? Right 
now, for example, the EBTA is making serious 
attempts to get prospective teachers who cannot 
afford a registration fee to come to the spring 
convention. 

It is realized that this statement does not give 
a full discussion of all aspects of the problem 
of unification. Comments from those who favor 
or oppose the plan in all or any of its aspects 
are welcomed and will receive full consideration 
in the JouRNAL. 
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NEW METHOD 
makes moppets 
love math! 


7 year olds can’t get 
enough when taught 
on calculators! 


Hunter College 
Educators hail 
new Monroe 
technique! 


Educational history was made recently in New York’s 
internationally famous teaching laboratory, Hunter College Elementary School. 


To learn whether arithmetic, that least loved of the three R’s, could be 
made more popular, teachers gave youngsters the chance to check their 
pencil-and-paper answers on calculating machines. 


Results were startling. Children became fascinated with the simple 
Monroe Adding-Calculator, Educator model . . . were intrigued by a method that 
combines the teaching of arithmetic with the mechanical lure of the Educator. 
Monroes suddenly made mathematics “fun,” but more important, 
two-thirds of the children showed a marked improvement in arithmetic! 


Like to know how Monroe’s unique Educator method 






can make your teaching job easier? Just call your nearest 
Monroe representative or send your name to The Educational 
Director, Monroe Calculating Machir 2 Company, Inc., 

Orange, N. J. No obligation, naturally. 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 








| 


MEANINGLESS 
GENERAL- 
IZATIONS 


Recent comments on this page have dealt with reports and articles by office managers wherein 
what is expected of graduates of business training schools is explained. Readers will recall that 
those employers merely reflected what is told them by business teachers to the effect that “basic 
skills” are synonymous with “occupational competence.” School basic skills are accepted by em- 
ployers as being all that they can expect at the point of employment. For the development of 
ability to do office work employers are content to depend upon expensive in-service training. 

In all that is said and written on this subject by employers almost no reference is made to the 
kind, size, or level of institutions in which the training discussed is given. Oh yes, now and then 
“high school”, “commercial school”, or “Comptometer School” appears, but not in such a way as 
to clearly distinguish possibilities in each case, or even to indicate that there are differences in 
aims, facilities, or achievement. Such expressions as these run through nearly all statements by 
office managers : “School standards may not coincide with office standards.” ‘The aims of schools 
should be .. .” “School training should include...” “Commercial students applying for posi- 
tions...” “We should accept school standards.” All, and many more, are generalizations that do 
not apply to all schools and all graduates alike. 

It will be a real service to all parties concerned if and when the place of each type and level of 
school and college in the business training field is determined and acknowledged. Until that day 
comes continued references to what we may expect of schools and their graduates will be meaning- 
less for purposes of improving the service that each type and level of school and college can be ex- 
pected to render office managers. 

A few illustrations of the point being made should suffice. 

“We cannot expect that schools will train competent Comptometer operators. We must be 
satisfied with acquaintanceship with this machine.” Why? The Comptometer schools do pro- 
duce reasonable occupational competence. Some business schools do. More could. A few high 
schools may; but not necessarily should, since their time for such special training is limited. 

“We can expect schools to do no more than give us recruits who can type ten minutes from 
straight copy at 50 words a minute with no more than five errors.” Why not? What schools? 
Perhaps high schools, with heterogeneous groups whose general educational requirements limit 
time available for vocational training, can do no more. But why shouldn’t a business school do 
a lot more with high school graduates in a program of training designed to produce occupational 
competence? What about the junior college where terminal courses are offered? And the secre- 
tarial colleges that are still more highly specialized? 

“All that we can expect of the school in the way of general clerical training is some familiarity 
with clerical machines and duties.” Cannot a business school provide equipment and concentrate 
on this kind of training with selected groups of high school graduates to produce general clerks 
capable of handling the common office duties upto a minimum standard after a little vestibule 
training to acquaint them with local office requirements and_ peculiarities ? 

“Give us recruits who can take 500 words of class-room-type evenly spaced so-called dictation 
for five minutes and we will make stenographers out of them. We .can expect no more from 
schools.” What schools? Big ones and little ones? Rural high schools and big city high schools? 
Secretarial schools? Colleges? Or doesn’t it make any difference? 

So it goes. All schools and colleges lumped together. All pre-employment training agencies 
regardless of educational level, size, resources, faculty, and other considerations are included when 
employers tell what is expected of them. This is in part due to the mistaken notion that “our 
work is different,” and in part to the failure of many schools and colleges at all levels to produce 
more than the basic skills and knowledge asked for by employers. 

It is high time that employers and business educators get together in an attempt to evaluate the 
facilities and resources of each of several types of schools with a view to determining exactly 
what can be expected of each. It might fall out, I say might, that an employer who wants 
recruits for unskilled work, or semi-skilled work will look to general high schools for what he 
wants. One who wants potential stenographers who can be in-service trained when needed like- 
wise will turn to high schools for what he wants. For people who are acquainted only with 
office machines for use incidentally in office work the high school should be a source of supply. 

The point of this is that where the basic training referred to is sufficient, schools at the sec- 
ondary school level with but a fraction of school time available for vocational training may be a 
source of supply. 

Where greater maturity, more selectivity, better occupational skill up to a reasonable beginning 
office standard is desired, an employer might look to business schools or junior colleges operating 
at the post-high school level with one- and two- year programs of training. A post-graduate high 
school program might also meet this need. 


(Continued on page 222) 
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from Miss Ann Martin, High School 
of Commerce, Yonkers, New York 


“Never underestimate the value of good filing,’ 
Miss Martin tells her students. “The loss of a paper 
through misfiling—or even a delay in finding it 
when needed — may cost your employer plenty in 
cold, hard cash.” 

In order to provide thorough practice in ai] 
filing systems, and realistic preparation for any 
filing requirement, Miss Martin uses Remington 

™~» Rand Identic Practice Sets. Students learn by 
doing. They face and solve the problems... the 
quirks and ins-and-outs...that they will encounter 
later in business. And they develop, from the very 
beginning, the good working habits that make for 
time and motion economy—mighty important 
these days in every type of office! 





Considering the benefits to the student and the 
school, the cost of Identic equipment is amazingly 


HAVE YOU ke. low — often amounting to less than 1¢ per student. 
my = And that includes—free—8 effective aids for you 
SEEN THE ° in testing, grading and visual instruction. May we 


tell you more? Just check the coupon below and 
mail it in. 


1 ee 
EDITION? i 





Good advice about filing 





American Institute of Records Administration 
Room 1641, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


? Please send me the items checked below 
It’s here—the new, revised, 


up-to-date fifth edition of 0 song literature on Identic Practice Sets—Vertical 
“Progressive Indexing and Filing 
Filing”, the text used by CD Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Visible 
more than 2800 teachers. Filing 


It’s authoritative... it’s complete... 
covers all commercial filing systems... 

methods of indexing...charge methods...cross 

reference . . . transferring . . . follow-up . . . equipment 

... Supplies. New developments, such as Filing-on-Film, are detailed 
thoroughly. Fully illustrated; 304 pages; bound in handsome maroon Nome. Title, 
leather; only $1.40 (plus a few cents more in Central and Western 


CD Free-30-day-examination copy of Progressive 
Indexing and Filing, Fifth Edition... which will 
become my own if I adopt it for my students. 











U.S.) Free 30-day examination. Copy becomes yours free when you — 
adopt the book for your students. Send the coupon today! iia 
City. Zone. State 
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A SCHOOL-WORK PROGRAM 


by Charles F. Diegnan 


Fair Lawn High School 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


NE of the most important areas 

of adjustment that young people 
must make is that which involves the 
earning of a livelihood. It is the task 
of the school to make the transition 
from formal education to work as 
easy as possible. This problem of 
occupational adjustment is more than 
the teaching of required skills, fun- 
damentals, and personality develop- 
ment. There must be in a program 
of business education the opportunity 
to take part in a work program which 
will put to test the formal prepara- 
tion. Work experience before grad- 
uation is the only pathway that tends 
to reduce the distance between school 
and the business world because it 
brings into the training period a real 
life situation. 

There is a tremendous let-down for 
the pupil after graduation. He is sud- 
denly confronted with the problem 
of finding a job. Not only is this 
difficult, but quite often he is not sure 
of what he wants to do. There is the 
realization that if he is to get one 
of the better jobs he must compete 
with others who might have had some 
work experience. This frequently 
results in a lack of confidence and a 
feeling of uncertainty about work. 
If, as a result of these factors, he 
does make the wrong choice of occu- 
pation, failure can result so far as 
the opportunity for advancement is 
concerned. One of the ways to prevent 
such a waste of human effort is to 
prepare youth not only in school but 
to give him the opportunity to test 
himself before graduation. 


The Values of Work Experience 


There are many definitions for 
business education, variations in 
business curriculums, and many kinds 
of work programs in our high schools 
today. It is also true that some are 
more successful than others. How- 
ever, not to have any work program 
would seem to remove from the 
school the opportunity for the great- 
est possible development of vocational 
guidance and vocational competence. 


Today, so many of our schools are 
overcrowded. This weight of pupil 
population and the need for more 
teachers might prevent an ideal pro- 
gram from functioning. Neverthe- 
less, the importance of work experi- 
ence before graduation cannot be 
minimized. Success on the job for 
the beginner is conditioned to a very 
great extent by pre-graduation work 
experience. It is important to re- 
member that any kind of work ex- 
perience will not do. The pupil must 
experience a work situation that per- 
mits him to make use of the training 
received in high school. The con- 
tributions made to society and to a 
happy, successful life for the indi- 
vidual rest upon the choice of occu- 
pation and upon the opportunities for 
advancement. 

It is not enough that we train pupils 
in technical areas and study occupa- 
tions. Each must have the chance to 
test himself and to make a choice. 
Work experience is an integral part 
of an organized program of business 
education and not a separate part. It 
has become increasingly clear that if 
schools are to help young people and 
prevent them from becoming “square 
pegs in round holes” there must be 
the opportunity for actual experiences 
in work that will assist in the selec- 
tion of an occupation. On-the-job 
experiences are the only ways by 
which future employees can develop 








“More than two million young people every year 
enter the job market... It is very necessary that 
the beginning worker learn how to adjust himself 


and work with others as soon as possible." 
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the kind of thinking, behavior, and 
personality that is required for suc- 
cess. 

Too many of our pupils leave school 
as soon as the law permits. There 
are many reasons that can be ad- 
vanced for these drop-outs. Perhaps 
one of the reasons is that young peo- 
ple do not see the need for learning. 
It is too much to expect young people 
to see life through the eyes of an 
adult. However, the fact remains 
that young people do recognize a 
situation in which the school is try- 
ing to help. A business program 
which considers the  individual’s 
needs and recognizes individual dif- 
ferences—a program which offers 
training in a variety of skills and 
subjects—a program which includes 
work experience—all of this com- 
bined, has the tendency for job sat- 
isfaction, increased earning ability, 
stabilization and permanency of em- 
ployment. School work must be 
made meaningful and purposeful if 
it is to be of value. 








Work Half Done 


A business program without work 
experience is a job only half done. 
Work experience offers youth. the 
opportunity to help himself. Basic 
to the effectiveness of any business 
program is the exploratory or try-out 
period in work with the opportunity 
of returning to school for further 
training. More than two million 
young people every year enter the job 
market. Countless thousands of 
others are constantly shifting from 
one job to another. It is during this 
period that waste to society and for 
the individual takes place. Why is 
this so? On one hand we find all the 
differences and limitations of indi- 
viduals, and on the other the many 
and varied requirements of thousands 
of occupations. Something must be 
offered that will bridge the gap be- 
tween school and work and _ assist 
youth in discovering his strengths and 
weaknesses, likes and dislikes, before 
graduation. Such is the purpose of 
a work program. 

It has been pointed out in books 
on guidance and books about occupa- 
tions that changes in jobs are much 
more common with beginning work- 
ers than with older workers. Many 
young workers select jobs because of 
whims, influence of friends and par- 
ents or because they think they will 
like a particular kind of work. Un- 
less they can learn something about 
work before they make a definite 
choice, failure can result. It is very 
necessary that the beginning worker 
learn how to adjust himself and work 
with others as soon as_ possible. 
Failure is always so damaging, espe- 
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cially if it has been preceded by a 
training program in which the per- 
son prepared for a job. 

Subject matter is very important 
for with it the school can develop 
skills that the employer wants, needs, 
and expects. However, a school can 
not do an adequate job of personality 
development and vocational guidance 
unless the individual has the oppor- 
tunity to explore and to be part of 
an environment that is entirely for- 
eign to school. Actual experience on 
the job offers so much more than the 
vicarious experiences provided by 
school. The two experiences, for- 
mal education and a work program, 
must be offered in any effective train- 
ing. A work experience program is 
one way for the individual to meas- 
ure himself as he associates with 
others and to learn what is meant by 
work. The probability for individual 
success on the job and for happiness 
as an adult is always greater when 
the future: employee has had _ first 
hand experience with work. 


A Practical Program 


The school-work program at Fair 
Lawn High School, Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey, is not ideal. However, con- 
sidering the over-crowded conditions 
and the problem of scheduling, we be- 
lieve that we are doing something 
to help young people. Our work pro- 
gram consists of eighty hours of office 
work during the month of April. 
Each senior business student is 
placed in an office and wherever pos- 
sible in a job of his choice. The pupil 
works a full day, and in this way it 
is believed that the employer can 
rotate the pupil on many jobs result- 
ing in a variety of experiences. The 
pupil will be part of an office routine 
from the time it begins until the work 
day is finished. 

The month prior to the school-work 
program, the pupils meet once a week 
for conferences with speakers from 
the business world. The topics for 
discussion at this time have to do with 
personality, how to get a job and hold 
it, and how to be successful. The 
purpose of this part of the program 
is to bring into the school employers 
and personnel workers who can give 
to the group suggestions for begin- 
ning workers. Time is provided so 
that pupils can ask questions con- 
cerning work, such as personality, 
dress, and the skills necessary for 
success. There is also a visual aids 
program consisting of sound films on 
correct telephone technique, demon- 
strations on the switchboard by a rep- 
resentative from the telephone com- 
pany, demonstrations on various busi- 
ness machines, and films concerning 
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the various kinds of business activ- 
ities. 

In placing pupils on the job, book- 
lets telling about the work program 
are sent to businessmen and _post- 
cards are enclosed for their replies. 
When the businessmen evidence in- 
terest and want to help by providing 
the opportunity for work experience, 
they are visited or contacted by tele- 
phone so that the purpose of the pro- 
gram is made clear. During the sec- 
ond week of the work program, while 
the pupil is on the job, I visit and 
talk with each employer and each 


pupil. These conferences help the 
school to make any adjustments nec- 
essary concerning the training at 
school. They also give us informa- 


tion about the pupil’s ability to ad- 
just to a working situation and help 
us to observe the pupil at work. At 
the time of the visit, each employer 
is given a rating sheet on which he 
is asked to rate the worker concern- 
ing personality. It is believed that 
while the school can develop technical 
skills to a certain degree, the need for 
information concerning each pupil’s 
personality is of greater importance. 
In addition to the rating on person- 
ality, the employer is also asked to 
make comments about the pupil’s 
ability as an employee. 
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Follow-up on Work Experience 
When. the work program is 
.pleted and pupils are back in school, 
conferences are held with each one 
so that they can report on the experi- 


om- 


ence. Each pupil prepares a written 
report in which he answers questions 
about the value of the work program, 
how he benefited by the experience, 
the machines he used, and the specific 
jobs he performed. Pupils also are 
permitted to read their personality 
rating sheets and discuss them with 
a teacher. The information resulting 
from the school-work program and 
the pupil’s school record are used to 
place the graduate in a job. The 
guidance department and the business 
department cooperate in_ this work. 
Follow-up work is completed by the 
guidance department during the first, 
third and fifth year after graduation. 

Like all other experiences in educa- 
tion, a work program has many inter- 
esting possibilities. By studying and 
improving the opportunities afforded 
through occupational experiences, it 
is possible that a better program will 
result. The opportunity to take part 
in a work program will indicate just 
how effectively the training program 
operates and will reveal the abilities 
and initiative that too frequently are 
dormant in the classroom. 
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By Jacqueline ‘Morin, Presentation of Mary Academy, Hudson, New Hampshire 
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The letter u-is used very infrequently by keyboard artists. In this case, several hundred u's 
were artistically combined to design a likeness of one of our historic buildings. The 
variable was used, of course, to&"bring the u's close together, while some perspective was 


obtained by the careful’ grouping of black 


and white strokes. As mentioned in previous 


issues of the Journal, all designs which show a definite horizontal-vertical stroke arrange- 
ment, where each letter can be actually seen as an individual stroke, are considered to 


be of the cross-stitch, ‘or sampler, variety. 
design. 


This is a very good example of this type of 


This is*one of the entries submitted in the Annual International Artistic Typing Contest 


conducted by,, Julius Nelson. 
later issues of this magazine. 


Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in 
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VITALIZING ASSIGNMENTS IN JUNIOR BUSINESS 


ROM the time that junior business 

was first taught in our public 
schools, teachers for the most part 
have made assignments based entirely 
on material found in a_ textbook. 
These assignments usually made it 
necessary for the students to read a 
certain number of pages in a book 
and the next day come to class and 
recite the part of the unit that was 
supposed to have been studied. This 
is the traditional manner of making 


an assignment in a junior business: 


class. 

The writer is not trying to con- 
demn the use of textbooks, because a 
carefully selected text is important 
in teaching a course in basic business, 
general business, junior business or 
by whatever terminology we would 
like to label a course of this nature. 
Unfortunately many teachers, pos- 
sibly because they do not feel compe- 
tent to teach a course in basic busi- 
ness education, use the textbook as a 
crutch when it should be used as an 
aid to enrich the content matter of the 
course. Too often a textbook in 
general business is used as an end in 
itself rather than as a means to an 
end. 

How successful our graduates be- 
come in the business world will often 
depend upon how well they can solve 
a problem by means of using their 
reasoning ability. By giving pupils 
an assignment from a textbook, and 
having them come to class the next 
day to recite a series of stereotyped 
answers, the teacher does not help 
the students become competent in 
eventually analyzing and reasoning 
out problems similar to those with 
which a young man or a young woman 
may in the future be confronted. 


Illustrative Problem Assignments 

Junior business training includes 
work in practically every phase of our 
business environment. Business 
teachers are therefore in a very en- 
viable position in being able to make 
a type of assignment that will encour- 
age the students without their realiz- 
ing it, to do some critical thinking. 
The following problems are illustra- 
tions of the type that can be used in 
making assignments in a course of 
_— business on the high school 
evel: 


Applying for a Job 

Supposing you decide that you 
would like to secure a job for the 
summer months how would you go 
about applying for a summer posi- 
tion ? 
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by William Selden 


Berwick High School 


Berwick, Pennsylvania 


Applying for a Job (12th. grade stu- 
dents only) 

Explain how you think you should 
apply for a job that you would like 
to have when you graduate from high 
school. Go into as much detail as 
possible. 

Budgeting (Money) 

Take the total amount of money 
that you earn and that you receive 
from your parents for spending pur- 
poses and budget this money accord- 
ing to how you have been saving and 
spending it. Then prepare a budget 
indicating how you think you should 
save and spend this money. It is 
suggested that this budget be made 
on a weekly basis. 

Budgeting (Time) 

Make up a time budget for a period 
of one week similar to the one on 
page ?7? in your book, and budget 
your time according to the way it is 
presently spent in various time-con- 
suming activities. After you have 
made up this first budget make up 
a second time budget indicating what 
you think would be the best plan in 
spending your time in the different 
activities in which you are engaged. 
Consumer Education 

Occasionally you have an oppor- 
tunity to go to a local store and buy 
clothes or some other merchandise 
you may want at a time the store has 
a sale. List the advantages and dis- 
advantages of buying goods on sale. 


Home Ownership 

Do you think it is better for your 
family to own their own home or to 
rent a house or an apartment? Give 
several reasons for your answer. 


Home Ownership (12th. grade stu- 
dents only) 

Suppose your parents decide that 
they want to buy a house of their 
own, and are presently looking around 
your community for a home to pur- 
chase. List the details your mother 
and father should check on so far as 
the house is concerned before they 
actually buy the home. 


Insurance 


If your father should tell you that 
he is willing and can afford to take 
out an insurance policy on your life, 
what type of a policy do you think 
would be the best kind for him to 
purchase for you? 


Sending Money 

If you were going to send twenty 
dollars ($20.00) to a person who 
lives 300 miles away would you send 
this amount in cash, a postal money 
order, an express money order, or a 
bank money order? After you have 
decided on the best way of sending 
this money explain the reason or rea- 
sons for your answer. 
Shipping of Goods 

If you want to send a package 
weighing 58 pounds to a relative who 
lives in a rural community that does 
not have a post office, an express 
agency, or a freight station would 
you send this package by means of 
parcel post, express, or freight? As- 
sume that the rural community is 
500 miles from your city. Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 
Thrift 

Suppose you are able to save a 
certain amount of money each week 
for a college education, a typewriter 
or some other article that you may 
want how would you invest this 
money that you are saving? 
Transportation 

Assume that during the coming 
( Thanksgiving, Christmas or Easter ) 
vacation you and your family decide 
to take a trip to Washington, D. C., 
or to some other city of interest. Ex- 
plain what means of transportation 
would be the most desirable to meet 
the needs of your family. 
Advertising 

Suppose your class decides to put 
on a bazaar in the high school gym- 
nasium, for the purpose of making 
money to help pay for a class trip to 
Washington, D. C. To make a suc- 
cess of this venture you will have to 
do some advertising ; list the different 
methods of advertising that your 
class should use in selling this affair 
to the public. 
Communication 

Your class is going to put on a play 
and has neglected ordering the play 
books which will be needed within 
the next three days. What would be 
the most satisfactory way of securing 
these play books—by means of a busi- 
ness letter, a fast telegram, a day 
letter, a night letter, or by telephone ? 
After you have decided upon an 
answer give the reasons for your 
selection. 
Consumer Education (12th. grade 

students only) 

After getting out of school you de- 

cide that you need a car, and do not 
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have the necessary amount of ready 
cash to pay for it. Would the best 
method of financing the purchase of 
this car be to buy it on the time pay- 
ment plan; or would it be better to 
borrow the money from a personal 
friend, from some one in your family, 
from a bank, or from a small loan 
company? Be prepared to discuss 
your answer in class tomorrow. 


Employment 

Point out what you believe to be 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
employment in each of the five divi- 
sions noted below: 


1. Career in the army, navy, marines, 
or air force 

. Government employment 

. Large corporation employment 

. Small company employment 

. Self-employment 


umkwWwh 


Try to decide upon the field of em- 
ployment that would be most appeal- 
ing to you. Name the type of em- 
ployment that you think you prefer 
and give reasons for your choice. 


Employment (12th. grade students 
only) 

Suppose you have graduated from 
high school and have obtained an 
office position in your community. 
During your first day of employment 
a fellow employee invites you to go 
next door for a cup of coffee. Would 
you accept or decline the invitation ? 
Explain what you would do, and come 
to class tomorrow prepared to discuss 
this question. 


Investments 


Assume that you have been able 
to save one hundred dollars ($100) 
in your school savings account as a 
result of banking regularly since first 
grade. You do not expect to have 
any need for this money in the im- 
mediate future. 

Due to the fact that the bank pays 
1 per cent interest do you think it 
would be advisable for you through 
the cooperation of your parents to in- 
vest this money in United States 
Government Series E Bonds that pay 
2.9 per cent interest, postal savings 
that pay 2 per cent interest, the local 
building and loan association that 
pays 4 per cent interest, or corpora- 
tion bonds or stocks that may pay 
between 21% per cent and 8 per cent 
in interest or in dividends? Answer 
yes or no to the above question and 
give reasons for your answer. 


Frequency of Problem Assignments 


The problems that have been listed 
should prove both challenging and 
interesting to students. It is not in- 
tended that this type of a problem be 
given every day as an assignment. 
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Possibly not more than six or eigm 
of these problems should be given in 
junior business if it is taught on the 
ninth or tenth grade level. How- 
ever, if a course in basic business is 
taught on the eleventh or twelfth 
grade level more than six or eight 
problems of this type should be given 
during the school year. All students 
should not be expected to consider 
the same problems; assignments 
should be made according to individ- 
ual needs. 

An important point to remember 
in making an assignment of this 
nature is not so much the assignment 
itself but rather the manner in which 
the assignment is discussed or gone 
over the following day in class. 
Every student should have the privi- 
lege of expressing his viewpoint, and 
there should be plenty of opportunity 
for discussion on the part of the stu- 
dents. Then, too, students should be 
afforded the further opportunity of 
analyzing and evaluating their own 
work as well as the ideas and the 
work of fellow classmates. Perhaps 


one of the most important outcomes 
is the critical evaluation by the stu- 
dent of both his own and _ fe‘low 
students’ work, arrived at in a con- 
structive manner. In discussing a 
problem that was assigned, effective 
learning will take place only when 
there is a student-centered discussion 
rather than a teacher-centered lesson, 
Many business men claim that the 
reason why so many young people 
fail on a job or in their own business 
is not because they lack academic 
knowledge or vocational skills but 
because our former students are un- 
able to analyze unexpected problems 
that arise from time to time. A course 
in basic business training affords 
teachers an excellent opportunity to 
help students meet the everyday situ- 
ations that they will be constantly 
confronted with in the business world, 
By occasionally using this type of as- 
signment, by means of creating a life 
like situation, business _ teachers 
should be able to make many worth- 
while contributions in enhancing: the 
progress of future graduates. 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter vertically, space down 11 single 
spaces from the top, set side margins at 9 and 76 and begin typing, line by line. 


Symbols: "5%" means strike "%" five times; "3sp" means strike space bar three 


times; etc. Keep shift key depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 
1—37sp, 7% 
2—29sp, 10%, 5sp, 3% 
3—24sp, 13%, Isp, 5% 


4—22sp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, 2sp, 6%, 4sp, 1%, 10sp, 5% 
5—19sp, 4%, 2sp, 3%, Isp, 8%, 2sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 10sp, 5% 
6—18sp, 5%, Isp, 13%, 2sp, 1%, 5sp, 2%, 14sp, 1% 
7—17sp, 6%, Isp, 11%, 3sp, 1%, 5sp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, ésp, 1% 
8—lébsp, 15%, 2sp, 2%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 4sp, 8%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 5sp, 1% 
9—15sp, 13%, 2sp, 4%, 6sp, 2%, 3sp, 2%, 7sp, 4%, 6 sp, 1% 
10—15sp, 8%, Isp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 20sp, 3%, 8sp, 1% 
11—14sp, 9%, Isp, 5%, Isp, 5%, 20sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 7sp, 1% 


12—14sp, 24%, Isp, 1%, 14sp, 3%, 9sp, 1% 
13—13sp, 28%, 13sp, 3%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 2% 


14—13sp, 11%, Isp, 6%, 2sp, 7%, Isp, 1%, 12sp, 3%, Isp, 7% 
15—13sp, 11%, Isp, 15%, Isp, 2%, 12sp, 8% 


16—I3sp, 16%, 4sp, 8%, Isp, 1%, 15sp, 5% 


17—12sp, 17%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 7%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 1%, 13sp, 4% 
18—12sp, 16%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 9%, Isp, 4%, 1ésp, 1% 


19—12sp, 17%, Isp, 16%, 16sp, 1% 


20—13sp, 16%, 3sp, 9%, Isp, 2%, 17sp, 1% 
21—13sp, 16%, 4sp, 8%, Ysp, 10%, Isp, 1% 


22—13sp, 17%, 4sp, 7%, Isp, 2%, 5sp, 11%, Isp, 1% 
23—13sp, 19%, 3sp, 6%, 2sp, 2%, 7sp, 8%, 2sp, 2% 
24—14sp, 20%, Isp, 5%, 2sp, 3%, 8sp, 6%, Isp, 2% 
25—14sp, 19%, 4sp, 4%, 2sp, 3%, 7sp, 4%, 2sp, 1% 


26—14sp, 19%, 10sp, 5%, 11sp, 1% 
27—15sp, 20%, 8sp, 6%, 10sp, 1% 


28—I5sp, 19%, 3sp, 2%, 4sp, 5%, 11sp, 1% 


29—I15sp, 18%, Isp, 1%, 8sp, 2%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 5%, Ssp, 1% 
30—l4sp, 6%, 3sp, 9%, 2sp, 1%, 1ésp, 1%, 2sp, 2%, 3sp, 1% 
31—13sp, 3%, 3sp, 2%, 5sp, 11%, 10sp, 4%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 3% 
32—12sp, 7%, Isp, 7%, 2sp, 1%, bsp, 4%, 2sp, 3% 


33—11sp, 10%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 1%, 8sp, 3% 


34—5%, Ssp, 9%, bsp, 1%, ésp, 5%, 2sp, 2%, bsp, 4% 

35—3%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 8%, Isp, 4%, 3sp, 5%, Isp, 2% 

36—5%, 3sp, 2%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 4%, 12sp, 6%, Isp, 7%, Tsp, 1% 
37—5%, 5sp, 2%, 3sp, 2%, 13sp, 15%, 5sp, 1% 

38—5%, bsp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, 13sp, 1%, Isp, 6%, 3sp, 2%, Ssp, 1% 
39—4%, Isp, 2%, 5sp, 3%, 3sp, 2%, 13sp, 6%, bsp, 4% 


40—8%, 5sp, 5%, 2sp, 2%, 12sp, 2% 


41—7%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 2%, 4sp, 2%, Isp, 4%, 7sp, 2% 


42—28sp, 5%, 3sp, 3% 
43—33sp, 8% 
44—39sp, 3% 
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The design constructed by following the above direc- 
tions will be shown in the next issue of this magazine. 
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PLANNING A DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


by |. David Satlow 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 





With the premise that the distributive education program will be judged on the de- 
gree to which it becomes assimilated in the school setting, the author indicates 
specific ways in which a program (of the non-George-Dean variety) can make its 
identify felt in the secondary school of today. This is the first in a series of four 


articles. 





ISTRIBUTIVE — education _ is 

coming of age. It is being given 
its day in court—all too often under 
conditions that are far from ideal. 
But, fair or not, the program will 
be judged on the degree to which it 
becomes assimilated in the school 
setting and makes its identity felt. 

It is manifestly no simple task to 
develop hastily a program of dis- 
tributive education in all of its rami- 
fications that will stand up favorably 
in comparison with the hitherto es- 
tablished program of studies offered 
by the secondary school. The prob- 
lem is particularly intensified when 
added factors incident to the “dump- 
ing ground” philosophy manifest 
themselves, 

In the evolution of the program, 
statesmanlike vision calls for a two- 
fold approach—immediate and long- 
range. While attending to the needs 
of the here and the now, the super- 
visor should also be mindful of the 
needs of the future. If he is realistic, 
he will avoid spreading out, or ap- 
pearing to spread out, in many direc- 
tions at one time. 

The supervisor would do well to 
think through the line of development 
necessary — and workable —in_ the 
school setting and proceed with the 
program of development, not arbi- 
trarily but in logical or psychological 
order. This precaution will prevent 
a mushroom or patch-quilt type of 
growth, and will assure steady prog- 
ress with very little need for modi- 
fication as the work progresses. 





Objectives 

The first question to be clarified 
has to do with objectives. What 
shall we aim to impart in the program 
of instruction? Is the work to be 
vocationally oriented or is it to be of 
a consumer nature? The determina- 
tion of objectives might well be the 
subject of study by a departmental 
committee, consultation with the 
school administration, and conference 


‘of the department members. 


In the process of formulating a 
Statement of objectives for the 
course, the committee will find con- 
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siderable guidance in numerous cur- 
riculum bulletins, books, yearbooks, 
and magazine articles published. 
These materials which are the result 
of mature deliberation will be of in- 
estimable value in thinking through 
the problem and arriving at objectives 
in the light of the needs and resources 
of the community to be served. 


Number of Terms 
The objectives of the distributive 
education program will no doubt be 
conditioned by the number of terms 


. . make their learning more concrete by 
applying their knowledge to the marketing of 
materials." 


in which the work is to be offered. 
A one-term offering obviously can- 
not have the identical objectives that 
a four-term spread would have. 
While some administrators may fol- 
low the practice of informing the 
business education chairman of the 
number of terms for which they want 
a program of instruction planned, a 
considerably large number will ask 
the department chairman to indicate 
the number of terms for which he can 
provide instruction. The chairman 
should be in a position to answer the 
question if it is put to him or to pro- 
vide guidance to the administrator 
who is open to suggestions. 


Because the answer to the needs 
of any one school situation will not 
necessarily be applicable to the needs 
of another situation, one cannot set 
up a formula applicable to all school 
communities. The only safe general- 
ization that can be made is that there 
is enough curricular content to con- 
sume two full years of the study of 
the subject without any duplication 
or “padding.” In broad outline, the 
scope of each term would be as fol- 
lows: 

Term 1 
Textiles: Their characteristics, 
sources, uses, and care. 
Term 2 
Non-textiles: Their characteris- 
tics, sources, uses, and care. 

Term 3 
including 

Term 4 


Salesmanship. 


Retailing, Advertising. 


These courses need not necessarily 
be taken in sequence; they can be 
taken independently of one another 
or concurrently. Wherever possible, 
Textiles and Non-Textiles should 
be given to pupils in the third year 
of high school, with Retailing and 
Salesmanship reserved for the fourth 
year, since the former two courses 
are more concrete and deal with ob- 
jective materials and depend to a 
lesser degree on economic under- 
standing, generalized discussion, and 
personality development. Of course, 
pupils who study retailing and sales- 
manship after having completed the 
merchandising courses are in a posi- 
tion to make their learning more con- 
crete by applying their knowledge to 
the marketing of materials. 


Syllabi 


What should comprise the syllabus 
for each of the four terms? The 
answer is to be evolved over a period 
of time. For immediate use, we be- 
gin with a tentative outline which can 
hardly be glorified with the designa- 
tion of syllabus. The outline lists in 
broad terms the objectives of the 
term’s work, the units to be treated, 
and the subject matter content. The 
outline is then revised in the light of 
classroom experience. 
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The following year, this revised 
outline is supplemented or super- 
seded by a weekly plan which indi- 
cates on several lines for each week 
of the term the classroom experiences 
to be had and/or subject matter con- 
tent to be covered. 

After experimentation with the 
weekly plan and its revision, the 
teachers of the subject during the 
following term are in a position to 
answer the following questions : 

(1) Assuming that eighty instruc- 
tional days are available, what units 
should be provided for? 

(2) On the basis of relative im- 
portance, how many lessons are to 
be allotted to each specific unit ? 

(3) At what points should the 
showing of a film be provided for in 
the term schedule? 

(4) How many days should be 
allotted, and at what points should 
time be allowed, for a testing pro- 
gram? : 

The answers to these questions call 
for much mathematical juggling, for 
a constant appraisal of values, and for 
a balancing of the many factors that 
go into the planning of the details of 
an instructional program. When the 
answers are arrived at carefully, the 
teacher is in a position to know spe- 
cifically what is to be covered and to 
make his instruction meaningful. 

Before long, as a result of the care- 
ful thinking by the staff, the depart- 
ment is ready to issue a scope and 
sequence of work in each of the terms 
of distributive education. The scope 
and sequence is in effect a daily out- 
line which can be placed in the hands 
of an experienced teacher as a gauge 
for his own daily progress, and in 
the hands of a teacher new to the 
subject as a guide for his efforts. 
The daily plan lists for each day the 
topic(s) to be covered, suggested 
classroom activities, and homework 
assignment. 

Proper supervision will instil in 
the teachers the attitude that there is 
nothing fixed or rigid in the scope 
and sequence, that they are free to 
deviate from the daily plan as much 
as they care to and as often as they 
find necessary in the light of pupil 
needs and of their own teaching in- 
terests and points of emphasis. The 
scope and sequence should be viewed 
as a norm from which there may 
be much deviation, yet around which 
there is still a considerable amount 
of gravitation. 

A curriculum development pro- 
gram of this kind calls for several 
years of effort, but is to be com- 
mended because it is one that is grad- 
ual in nature and one that calls into 
play the experiences of the teachers. 

Implicit in the development of the 
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instructional program are instruc- 
tional materials, an audio-visual-aids 
program and a testing program. 
These will be treated separately. 


The Ideal Situation 

The ideal arrangement is one in 
which the work is handled by persons 
prepared for the teaching of mer- 
chandising and related subjects. In 
the absence of specifically trained 
people, the second best choice is to 
select from the staff volunteers who, 
regardless of department, 
teaching skill and an interest in ex- 
ploring a new field. These two itali- 
cized characteristics are important. 
A new subject should not be en- 
trusted to a person who is ignorant 
of the content and who has not shown 
a mastery of basic teaching methodol- 
ogy. 

A teacher of experience who has a 
love for children and a zeal for teach- 
ing will learn the new subject, but 
his lessons will lack the sparkle and 
enrichment possible under a teacher 
specifically trained for the subject. 
The nub of the situation is the 
teacher—and all efforts should be 
directed toward finding a person who, 
by training and experience, is quali- 
fied to handle the work. The quest 
for the right type of teacher should 
go on incessantly while the work is 
being handled by others, for, at best, 
teaching by an untrained person is 
a make-shift arrangement. 


The Usual Situation 


Suppose there is no one on the 
staff who is trained for the teaching 
of the subject and there is no volun- 
teer, what is the supervisor to do 
then? This is a very real question 
for it arises very often. Unfortu- 
nately, the problem is all too fre- 
quently met in a spineless manner by 
the supervisor. Lacking in courage, 
the supervisor has recourse to ex- 
pediency and exploitation—both in 
one bold stroke! He does not wish 
to tread on the toes of the older and 
more experienced members of his 
staff by assigning them to the new 
subject. At the same time, each de- 
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possess 


partment invariably has a_ young 
teacher, generally a substitute or one 
on some other type of temporary as- 
signment, surely one who has not as 
yet attained his maximum salary. It 
falls to the lot of the young teacher 
to win his spurs through a baptism 
of fire. Yes, you guessed it: the 
merchandising program is assigned 
to the youngest and/or newest mem- 
ber of the staff. 

While a course of action of this 
kind appears to be expedient in that 
older staff members are not alienated, 
it has a disastrous effect on the mor- 
ale of the younger members and 
makes their orientation to teaching 
more difficult. It deprives the pupils 
in a new and relatively untried field 
of the best possible type of teaching 
and prevents the program from 
getting off to a real start. 

Equity in Programming 

When there is no volunteer, a far 
better procedure to follow is one in 
which the problem is faced candidly 
as a departmental chore to be shared 
by several experienced and capable 
teachers, each handling one or two 
classes. In return for the handling 
of these classes, the staff members 
are to be given a compensating fac- 
tor in the form of other subjects and 
grades that are always in demand by 
teachers. An arrangement of this 
kind distributes the burden, offers 
compensatory opportunities for those 
bearing the burden, assures the pupils 
of instruction by capable men and 
women, and holds out the hope of 
growth rather than stagnation. Par- 
enthetically, we might add that the 
chairman can set a good example by 
taking one of the merchandising or 
salesmanship classes himself and 
learn firsthand the problems involved 
in teaching the subject. 

Meeting a problem of this kind in 
statesmanlike fashion also has_ its 
ancillary value in a regard on the 
part of department members for the 
stature of the supervisor and a faith 
in his ability to solve in an equiable 
manner other problems that are likely 
to arise. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who havé often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received; and on the last page you'll find an answer by 
Inez Ahlering, Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana. 


How can we really find out what typing 


students 
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learn in a semester's time? 
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SHORTHAND 


HIS is the second of a series of 
a articles based on a survey of 
one hundred seventy-five four-year 
accredited Illinois high schools with 
enrollments of one hundred fifty or 
less. 

In addition to the findings reported 
in the first article, opinions and sug- 
gestions of teachers of shorthand 
concerning the status of shorthand, 
and particularly concerning curricu- 
lum revisions pertaining to that sub- 
ject, were solicited for the following 
reasons: (1) To serve as a substitute 
for teacher intervisitation by provid- 
ing a medium through which lay 
teachers’ opinions and suggestions 
might profitably be exchanged; (2) 
to stimulate critical analysis of the 
business curriculum by regenerating 
thought and effort in the area of cur- 
riculum revision, focusing attention 
particularly upon the status of short- 
hand in the small high school; and 
(3) to provide definite data concern- 
ing what teachers of shorthand in’ 
the small high schools are actually 
thinking about the results and values 
vbtained from the teaching of that 
shorthand. The old adage, “Two 
heads are better than one” is as true 
in business education as in any other 
area. The opinions and suggestions 
of the teachers of shorthand in the 
small schools should be an invaluable 
aid in the ultimate solution of what 
to do about shorthand in these schools. 

The answers to the following ques- 
tions reveal much of what the teach- 
ers of shorthand in the small schools 
are thinking and suggesting. 


What are the teachers’ evaluations 
of the vocational proficiency of stu- 
dents at the end of a one year course 
in shorthand? At the end of two 
years? 


_ In reply to the query, “In your 
judgment would any of your pupils 
be capable at the end of one year of 
taking and transcribing office dicta- 
tion?” 41.1 per cent replied that only 
an exceptional one or two would be 
capable of so doing. Twenty per cent 
thought about half of them would, 
and 14.2 per cent thought that most 
of them would be able to do so. 

In reply to a similar query con- 
cerning pupils’ vocational proficiency 
at the end of two years of shorthand 
67.8 per cent replied that their pupils 
would be capable of taking and tran- 
scribing office dictation. A total of 
14.4 per cent were doubtful of their 
pupil’s ability to do so. 
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IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


Part Il 
by Helen Hinkson Green 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
formerly Griggsville High School 
Griggsville, Illinois 


What do teachers of shorthand think 
Should be the purpose of a one-year 
course in shorthand? 


In reply to the query, “If only one 
year of shorthand is offered, do you 
think its purpose should be (a) ex- 
ploratory (b) vocational?” 57.6 per 
cent thought the purpose should be 
vocational, and 32.9 per cent thought 
the purpose of shorthand should be 
exploratory. That its purpose should 
be both was the opinion of 2.4 per 
cent. 

What do teachers think should be the 
length of an exploratory course in 
shorthand? 

Of those teachers who replied that 

they thought the purpose of a single 
course in shorthand should be ex- 
ploratory, 85.4 per cent thought a 
one semester course would be the best 
length. Six weeks was thought to 
be the best length by 6.2 per cent; 
2.1 per cent favored four weeks, and 
2.1 per cent also favored twelve to 
eighteen weeks. 
What do teachers think is the mini- 
mum amount of training necessary 
to develop adequate vocational pro- 
ficiency? 

In reply to the query, “Do you 

think that a minimum of two years 
of shorthand is necessary for ade- 
quate vocational training?” 85.7 per 
cent of those teaching two years of 
shorthand thought that two years was 
a minimum of preparation necessary 
for vocational use. Seven per cent 
thought a minimum of two years of 
preparation unnecessary. 
What are the opinions of teachers 
concerning the disproportionate 
amount of available teaching time that 
two years of shorthand might use? 

In reply to the query, “Do you 
think that the teaching of two years 
of shorthand takes up a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the time available 
for the teaching of business education 
subjects?” 67.8 per cent did not be- 
lieve a disproportionate amount of 
time was consumed in teaching two 
years of shorthand, and 10.7 per 
cent believed that it did. Three and 
six-tenths per cent qualified their 
answers by suggesting that it de- 
pended upon the outlet in business 
that the students might have, and an- 
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other 3.6 per cent thought it depended 
upon the number enrolled in short- 
hand. 
What do teachers think concerning 
the value of retaining shorthand in 
the curriculum as a two-year course’ 
In reply to the query, “Do you 
think that the results and values ob- 
tained from teaching two years of 
shorthand justify its retention as a 
two year subject in your curriculum?” 
57.1 per cent felt that the results and 
values gained from the teaching of 
two years of shorthand justified its 
retention in the curriculum; 25 per 
cent thought not, and 3.6 per cent 
thought that it depended upon the 
community. 


What do teachers think might be the 
best solution among four suggestions 
offered concerning what might be 
done with shorthand in the small high 
school? 


Respondents in all schools, regard- 
less of whether the school offered 
one, two, or no years of shorthand 
were asked to rank in one, two order 
what they considered the best and 
second best solutions of the four fol- 
lowing suggestions of what might be 


done with shorthand in the small 
schools : 

(a) Delete shorthand from the 
curriculum altogether. 

(b) Delete shorthand from the 


curriculum altogether and substitute 
for it a course in clerical training or 
some other business subject. 

(c) Offer one year of shorthand 
but offer it to seniors only. 

(d) Offer two years of shorthand 
with the second year’s being a part 
of some integrated unit, such as 
Office Practice. 

Of the four suggestions offered 
concerning what might be done with 
shorthand in the curriculum of the 
small high school, 55.4 per cent chose 
as the best solution the ottering of two 
years of shorthand with the second 
year’s being a part of some integrated 
unit, such as office practice. Sixteen 
per cent thought the best solution 
that of deleting shorthand from the 
curriculum altogether and substitut- 
ing for it a course in some other busi- 
ness subject. One year of shorthand 
offered to seniors only was first choice 
of 14.3 per cent. 

For second best solution, 39.4 per 
cent chose the offering of one year 
of shorthand to seniors only, and 18.3 
per cent favored as second choice the 
suggestion that shorthand be deleted 
from the curriculum altogether with 
the substitution of some other busi- 
ness subject in its place. 
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What sort of opinions and sugges- 
tions do teachers volunteer concern- 
ing shorthand and curriculum re- 
visions in the small schools? 


On the reverse side of the ques- 
tionnaires the teachers replying were 
asked to submit additional suggestions 
as to what should be done concerning 
shorthand and transcription in the 
small high school. The number re- 
plying at length was gratifying and 
revealing. Excerpts from these re- 
plies are given herewith as they give 
an insight into the thinking of the 
teachers in the small schools which 
the tabulated results fail to show. It 
is natural that varying and widely 
divergent points of view exist. It 
should be remembered that the points 
of view expressed here are subjective 
for the most part and should be so 
evaluated and in terms of the experi- 
ence of others. Comments have been 
grouped under various appropriate 
questions, according to content. Not 
all comments can be given, but a 
judicious and sincere attempt has 
been made to select only those which 
are pertinent and representative. 


What do teachers think about elimi- 
nating shorthand from the curricu- 
lum? 


TEACHER A: I believe that shorthand 
should be eliminated from the small 
high school. At present I am teach- 
ing it because it was assigned to me 
Ww ithout my knowledge and the stu- 
dents had signed up for the course. 
Out of a school of eighty, do you 
think that as many as twenty-one 
in one year would have any real 
use for shorthand or would succeed 
in it? 

TEACHER B; I have taught here seven 
years and my shorthand students 
have ranged from two to twelve. 
This small enrollment i is why I be- 
lieve a teacher’s time could be used 


more advantageously in another 
course. 
TEACHER C: .. . to me it seems a 


waste of time to teach shorthand 
to six to ten pupils and have none 
or maybe one or two ever use it. 
Maybe the reason we are having 
difficulties in shorth: ind is that the 
product we turn out is not quali- 
fied which is the teacher’s fault. 


What do teachers think about offer- 
ing one year of shorthand? 


TeacHer D: If only one year of 
shorthand is to be taught due to 
inability of the district to have two 
teachers in that field, it should be 
at least a sixty minute period. It 
should be taught in the senior year. 
Ty ping at the rate of forty words 
per minute would be another re- 
quirement. 
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TEACHER E: If two years are not pos- 
sible, still give the first year as a 
number of girls are able to get and 
hold jobs on that strength. Others 
who desire to go to business college 
have a pretty good foundation by 
the end of the first year. Allow 
only seniors to take it since it is 
too far removed from actual office 
experience if offered in the junior 
year. 

TEACHER F: Perhaps shorthand could 
be taught on the one year basis by 
making the first semester an ex- 
ploratory course thus eliminating 
those pupils who have no interest 
or aptitude. The last semester 
might consist of more advanced 
work, vocational in nature, with 
rather rigid standards. These 
could be met with a select group. 

(Author’s note: Will the use of the new 


Simplified Gregg shorthand change any of 
these opinions ?) 


What do teachers think about offer- 

ing two years of shorthand? 

TEACHER G: About two years ago a 
state inspector visited our school. 
His opinion was that shorthand 
should not be taught at all unless 
two years were offered. Since that 
time I have thought a great deal 
about it, and I now believe whole- 
heartedly in his idea. 

TEACHER H: I am very much in 
favor of teaching shorthand for 
two years in the small school since 
so many students are thus able to 
take a position and earn a living. 
If shorthand were not offered, 
many of the girls in our community 
would not have an opportunity to 
enter the business world. 

TEACHER I: Two years or none. 
Only those who are interested in 
vocational preparation should be 
enrolled. If misfits do enroll, there 
should be another course for them. 


What do teachers 

scription? 

TEACHER J: Second-year shorthand 
should be accompanied by a tran- 
scription period. A  forty-minute 
period is not long enough to ac- 
complish very high standards. 

TEACHER K: Transcription is defi- 
nitely a problem. This year I plan 
to have a second period of tran- 
scription during the second semes- 
ter. With short periods it seems to 
be’ the only way to develop tran- 
scription ability and at the same 
time develop some speed in short- 
hand. 

TEACHER L: More definite standards 
should be set for transcription. In 
this school, as well as in many 
others of which I know, there are 
no transcription standards. 


think about tran- 


A separate perio: for 


TEACHER M: 
transcription would be excc''ent, 
However in small schools \: do 
with what we have to do. ith, 
which many times is not the «leal 
situation. In the small s ool 
there is not sufficient time o: the 
part of the teacher to giv an 
extra period to transcription. 


What do teachers think about svi‘ing 

the curriculum to the communi: \? 

TEACHER N: The best solution of 
what to do about shorthand de- 
pends upon the locality oi the 
school. 

TEACHER O: The type of commiunity 
has a great deal to do with what 
should be offered in even small 
schools. Shorthand is of little 
value here as most of the virls 
remain at home or marry young. 
In my last position, shorthand was 
of great value to the girls and boys 
both as many of them went to 
Chicago or St. Louis and secured 
office positions. They could afford 
no additional training and worked 
hard. 

TEACHER P: 
demand _ for 


There is such a slight 
shorthand in a com- 
munity such as this, that I doubt 
the advisability of offering two 
years, even though two years is 
necessary to prepare one for office 
work. 

What do teachers think about guid- 

ance in relation to shorthand? 

TEACHER Q: In my opinion half the 
battle of shorthand is solved by 
proper guidance in getting into the 
class those students “who are really 
interested in shorthand and_ plan 
to use it. Then vocational training 
in one year can be the goal with 
some certainty of reaching it. 

TEACHER R: In a small school stu- 
dents try to do everything; take 
all the courses offered, sing in the 
choruses, belong to all the clubs, 
with the result that they have little 
time or energy left for anything. 
It seems to me the important thing 
to do is to find those students really 
interested in a commercial career 
and then encourage them to leave 
room for those subjects. 

TEACHER S: In many small schools 
students take shorthand because 
there is little or nothing else - 
them to take. That puts them 1 
a course for which they have no 
outside motivation as they never 
intend to use their skill. As a 
result, poor students are poorer 
students. There should be either 
more subjects from which they can 
choose, or some way of keeping 
out all those who are taking short- 
hand just because there is nothing 
else to take. 
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teachers think are the 


What do 

“wends’ concerning shorthand? 

TeacHER T: Do we really need as 
many writers of shorthand as we 


are producing? It seems to me 
that the trend in many offices is to 
get away from taking dictation by 
hand. 

TescHER U: Personally, I believe a 
ove-semester course in Dictaphone 
and Ediphone is as valuable, or per- 
haps more so, than two years of 
shorthand. Most offices now have 
them, and students graduating 
with enough office skill in short- 
hand find they have no use for it. 
The time saved could be devoted 
to acquiring skill in typing which 
most offices want. 

TEACHER V: Ultimately machine dic- 
tation will largely replace short- 
hand. 


What additional suggestions do teach- 
ers make concerning the business cur- 
riculum? 

TreAcHER W: We need more of the 
non-skill subjects in business edu- 
cation. We are offering in alter- 
nate years a course which could be 
called clerical practice, one semes- 
ter, and commercial law, one 
semester, and a one-year bookkeep- 
ing course. 

TeacHerR X: This year we had a 
special typing II class for students 
who wanted it, but I feel that this 
course taken alone is a waste of 
time. 

TEACHER Z: For a small high school 
| think a course in secretarial prac- 
tice such as we have now is better 
than the set-up where two years 
of typewriting and one year of 
shorthand were taught. My main 
problem in teaching this secretarial 
practice course is that the students 
are expected to put out the monthly 
school paper, type news for the 
town paper each week, do all the 
typing for the yearbook, and do 
other typing of a practical nature. 
This leaves very little time for 
training in shorthand. 

While there were literally dozens 
of comments from which to choose, 
it is hoped that these are representa- 
tive enough to give a rather thorough 
cross section of what business educa- 
tion teachers in the small high schools 
are thinking concerning the status of 
shorthand in their schools. 


Summary 

The following findings were among 
significant data revealed by the ques- 
tionnaires : 

(1) Over 50 per cent of the teach- 
ers indicated that they sometimes pass 
students who have not mastered the 
work in shorthand, for some 1 ‘ason 
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such as the curriculum’s being so 
limited that there are no other classes 
into which such students can be 
shunted. 

(2) Over 40 per cent of those 
teaching but one year of shorthand 
said that only an exceptional one or 
two would be capable of taking and 
transcribing office dictation at the 
end of the year. 

(3) Over two-thirds of those 
teaching second year shorthand _be- 
lieved that their students would be 
qualified to use their shorthand skill 
vocationally at the end of two years. 

(4) Over 85 per cent of those 
teaching second year shorthand indi- 
cated that they thought two years a 
minimum of preparation if the short- 
hand is to be used vocationally. 

(5) Over two-thirds of those 
teaching second year shorthand 
thought that teaching two years did 
not consume a_ disproportionate 
amount of the teacher’s time. 

(6) Of those teaching second year 
shorthand, over 57 per cent said that 
the results and values gained from 
the teaching of the second year of 
shorthand warranted its retention in 
the curriculum. 

(7) Of the four possible sugges- 
tions concerning what might be done 
with shorthand in the curriculum of 
the small high school, over 55 per 
cent of all the teachers of shorthand 
thought the best suggestion was to 
offer two years of shorthand with the 
second year’s being a part of some 
integrated unit such as office practice. 

(8) To offer one year of short- 
hand and offer it to seniors only was 
considered second best suggestion by 
over 39 per cent of the same group. 

Additional suggestions and com- 
ments volunteered by the teachers of 
shorthand included the following : 

(a) The type of community and 
the business outlets therein should 
determine whether or not shorthand 
should be retained or injected into 
the curriculum. 

(b) Second-year shorthand prob- 
ably can be taught most effectively in 
conjunction with transcription and 
other skills as a unit. 

(c) More time is needed in the 
teaching of transcription. 

(d) A one-semester course in Dic- 
taphone and Ediphone might prove 
as valuable, or perhaps more so, as 
two years of shorthand. 

(Author's note: In connection with “e”, 
those who teach but one year of short- 
hand should read, Edna L. Gregg, “Mak- 
ing the One Year Shorthand Course Voca- 
tional,” Business Education World, Vol 
29, Dec. 1948, pp. 234-37.) 

The author would like to again point 
out that the new Simplified Gregg short- 
hand will undoubtedly have great influence 
on the status of shorthand in the small 
schools. ) 


(e) If two years of shorthand are 
not possible, it might be well to offer 
one year of typewriting and two 
years of shorthand. 

(f) Shorthand should not be taken 
until the student has had one year of 
typewriting. 

(g) More definite standards 
should be set for transcription. Many 
schools have none. 

(h) Students should be encour- 
aged and guided into leaving sufficient 
“time” in their program scheduling 
to be able to master their subjects. 

(i) Half the battle of shorthand 
could be won by proper guidance. 

(j) We may be producing more 
shorthand writers than are needed in 
the business world. 

(k) We need follow-up studies of 
our graduates in order to determine 
the offerings of our business cur- 
ricula. 

(1) In many schools students take 
shorthand because there is little or 
nothing else to take. 

(m) The reason we are having 
difficulties in shorthand is that the 
products we turn out are not quali- 
fied, and that might be the teacher’s 
fault. 


Conclusions 


The author would like to direct 
attention briefly toward a few perti- 
nent questions which the findings of 
the study have aroused in her think- 
ing. The answers which are given 
are merely “one man’s opinion” and 
must be so evaluated. Whether or 
not the reader agrees or disagrees 
would be of interest to the author, 
and very probably to other readers. 
Are we offering shorthand in too 
many of the small schools? 

In the light of the fact that over 
70 per cent of the rural schools 
studied offer one or two years ot 
shorthand, it is highly probable that 
shorthand is being offered in many 
communities in which there is little 
or no need for shorthand. The in- 
clusion of shorthand in the curricu- 
lum of the small high school should 
be determined by these factors: 

a. Will a sufficient number of 
pupils have a need for it? and 

b. Can it be offered without ex- 
cluding something of greater value 
to a greater number. 

Must the one-year shorthand course 
be “scrapped”? 

The results and values obtained 
from the teaching of one year of 
shorthand in the schools which offer 
but one year indicate that modifica- 
tions should be made of some or all 
of the factors contributing to the out- 
comes attained if the course is to be 


(Concluded on page 213) 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
IN WESTERN EUROPE 


by Frances McQuarrie 


High School 
De Land, Florida 


HEN a teacher has attended 
summer school fur the three to 
five summers necessary to complete 
the requirements for a Master’s de- 
gree, has attended professional meet- 
ings regularly, and has made a real 
attempt to keep abreast of recent de- 
velopments in business education 
through reading professional liter- 
ature, he begins to feel that he has 


the International Economic Confer- 
ence, which is sponsored by the In- 
ternational Society for Business 
Education. We stopped for several 
days in each of the following cities: 
Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, Amster- 
dam, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Goth- 
enburg, London, and Luxembourg. 
It was a strenuous six weeks and 
could not be recommended as a rest 





The Group Being Entertained in Volendam, Holland 


“heard everything” that the current 
graduate courses in education can of- 
fer. With no disrespect to the fine 
work being done in our schools and 
colleges, there comes a time when he 
longs for something different—some- 
thing that will enable him to see at 
first hand what other peoples are do- 
ing, how they live, how they are solv- 
ing (or at least what they are think- 
ing about) universal problems. He 
wants something that will broaden 
his outlook and his understandings 
and, perhaps, something that will be 
a little more glamorous than the 
usual college classroom 

These must have been among the 
motives that prompted twenty busi- 
ness teachers and graduate students 
to enroll in ‘Business Education in 
Western Europe” this past summer. 
In six weeks, the group visited eight 
countries in northern Europe, includ- 
ing two weeks in Denmark attending 
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cure. However, it was a period rich 
in opportunity and well worth the 
cost and effort. This article will set 
forth the ways, direct and indirect, 
in which the writer feels this experi- 
ence will help her as a teacher. De- 
tailed descriptions will be limited to 
schools and education in Belgium, 
Denmark, and England — the coun- 
tries most extensively studied. 


Much Planning Necessary 


By far the most important single 
advantage of such a trip to Europe 
was the contact we had, as a result 
of careful planning, with influential 
people in every city on our itinerary. 
We were received graciously and 
hospitably in every country. We 
were even entertained quite lavishly 
in most countries. We visited schools 
in Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, and 
England. As part of the course, we 
visited businesses and industries, in- 


cluding five department stores, two 
shipyards, a dairy, a slaughter house 
and a farm in Denmark, a cement 
factory, a tobacco factory, a distil- 
lery, a brewery, a margarine factory, 
a diesel engine factory, a ball-bearing 
factory, a world-famous soap, short- 
ening and cosmetic concern (Uni- 
lever), the East Asiatic Company in 
Copenhagen, and a big city news- 
paper.- We toured and had explained 
tc us the Houses of Parliament in 
Copenhagen and in London. (Our 
guide in the English Houses of Par- 
liament was Mr. [. J. Pitman, who 
is a member of the House of Com- 
mons and the grandson of Sir Isaac 
Pitman, who founded the Pitman 
system of shorthand. We also toured 
two of Europe’s greatest harbors, 
Antwerp and Amsterdam. We met, 
talked, lunched and dined with the 
officials and key people in_ these 
schools, businesses and industries. It 
was a revelation to some of us to 
see how efficiently many of these 
businesses are run, how modern and 
even ideal (as in the case of the East 
Asiatic Company) many of them are, 
and how others are still coping with 
postwar difficulties. 


Business Education in Belgium 


Although school children were on 
vacation and it was impossible to 
visit classes, we visited schools in 
Belgium, Denmark, Sweden and 
England. In Antwerp we were taken 
to the Institut Superior de Commerce 
de |’Etat a Anvers. This school of- 
fers a four-year course. The student 
specializes in his fourth year in one 
of four services—colonial, consular, 
maritime, or financial. A small tu- 
ition is charged, but the cost of run- 
ning the school is principally borne 
by the government. The students 
range in age from 18 to 22. After 
graduation they give fifteen months 
of military service and are then 
ready to go into business at 23. Out 
of 220 students, only thirty are 
women. Students are placed in po- 
sitions and none remain unemployed. 
All teachers are specialists in their 
fields. Business teachers must have 
had business experience. Education 
courses are not now required of 
teachers, but seme feel that they 
should be. Students show a genius for 
foreign languages and often leave 
school with a working knowledge of 
four languages beside their mother 
tongue. Since standards are extreme- 
ly high, many of the students flunk 
out and go to work. The school plant 
was beautiful and well kept, although 
we were informed that it was 
“knocked about a bit’ during the 
war. Lecture halls contained the lec- 
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ture platform and beautiful oil paint- 
ings. The following comment from 
the head of the school was rather 
amusing and typical of so many of 
our schools: ‘Students love the 
school better after they leave than 
when they are here.” 


Business Education in England 


Our hosts in England were Mr. 
T. Dawe and Mrs. Emily Law, who 
are connected with the Pitman Com- 

any. Mrs. Law, known profession- 

ally as Gladys Smith, has demon- 
strated Pitman’s high speed possibili- 
ties, writing at rates exceeding 300 
words a minute. She is an expert 
on the word-frequency approach to 
the teaching of shorthand, type- 
writing, and reading. She has pub- 
lished books on shorthand and is 
well known as a lecturer on various 
aspects of shorthand teaching and 
writing. She, of all the interesting 
people we met, was most directly 
stimulating to us as business teach- 
ers. Her remarks were concrete and 
practical, revealing a wide knowledge 
of her subject. The experience was 
inspirational to teachers of Gregg 
shorthand as much as to exponents 
of the Pitman system, and all of us 
got ideas from her that can be put 
to work in our classrooms this year. 
Mrs. Law arranged for us to visit 
Pitman College, where we had the 
privilege of seeing the largest known 
collection of shorthand textbooks. 

Following are some of the differ- 
ences in business education in Eng- 
land and the United States: 

1. Practically all education is con- 
trolled by the central government. 
There is a government department 
known as the Ministry of Education. 
The Minister of Education is ap- 
pointed by Parliament and is prac- 
tically a dictator in his field. He does 
not undertake programs, however, 
unless he has the strong backing of 
public opinion. In every big town 
there is an educational authority 
through whom the Minister acts. 
This authority is allowed a lot of 
initiative but must have the approval 
of the central government. The Min- 
ister of Education also has a large 
body of inspectors who travel over 
the country and report to him. 

2. There are two types of secon- 
dary public schools in England: sec- 
ondary Modern and secondary Gram- 
mar. The curriculum of the sec- 
ondary Modern school is, in the 
main, a general curriculum. It is de- 
signed to give the student a general 
education and is cultural in charac- 
ter. There is scope for the provision 
of courses broadly described as 
“technical”—1i.e., woodwork, domes- 
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tic work, cookery, shorthand and 
typewriting. In these schools, how- 
ever, commercial education is not 
usually favored. In fact, in a recent 
report issued by the Ministry, it was 
almost tabooed. However, public 
opinion and the demand for short- 
hand writers and typists in big towns 
has practically forced it to be in- 
cluded as part of the curriculum in 
the secondary Modern schools and, 
in some places, authorities have given 
way and allowed these subjects to be 
taught conditionally. The secondary 
Grammar schools are academic in 
character. Courses usually lead to 
the professions or the university. 
Commercial courses are taken in 
many of these schools. Students who 
are unable to pass the examinations 
leading to further education often 
take shorthand and typewriting. The 
Day Commercial or Day Technical 
Schools (these terms are in many 
cases interchangeable but are to be 
distinguished from Junior Technical 
Schools) have a strong commercial 
bias and are populated mainly by 
girls. There are also a number of in- 
stitutions in the larger cities that 
give advanced work, prepare students 
for professional examinations, and 
work to degree courses, principally a 
B.S. in Commerce. Outstanding 
among these are the City of London 
College, the College of Commerce in 
Leeds, and Northwest Polytechnic in 
London. 


3. Schools in England are smaller 
than those in the United States. 


4. Children are required to begin 
school at five years of age and must 
attend school until they are fifteen 
years of age. 

5. Evening classes and private 
commercial colleges play a_ bigger 
part in commercial education than 
they do in the United States. 

6. Emphasis is placed on short- 
hand, rather than on_ typewriting. 
Speeds of 140 words per minute in 
shorthand are not uncommon, while 
a speed of 60 words per minute in 
typewriting is considered very good. 
Pitman is the system of shorthand 
most widely used. 

7. There are several examining 
bodies, the best known being the 
Royal Society of Arts. In the opin- 
ion of one English expert, the New 
York Regents Examination is much 
simpler than that of the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts. We were told that an 
RSA certificate is recognized as a 
badge of superior achievement any- 
where in the world. 

8. In England, court reporters 
write the same shorthand as office 
workers. In the United States, court 


reporters write an abbreviated sys- 
tem. 

9. The problem of English usage 
is not so great in Great Britain as 
in the United States where many 
children are not from English speak- 
ing homes. 

10. Office conditions are not re- 
produced in the classroom as much 
as in the United States. Not many 
office and calculating machines and 
electric typewriters are used in 
English classrooms. 

11. There is no specialized course 
or instruction devoted to the train- 
ing of commercial teachers. They 
learn from trial and error, associa- 
tion with others, and private effort. 
Lately the Ministry has taken this 
question rather seriously. It has 
established three colleges where they 
now propose to train technical teach- 
ers, teaching method only eud no 
matter. 

12. The shortage of trained office 
workers in England has led some 
business organizations to institute 
training programs of their own. 
Unilever is one of these organiza- 
tions. We were told that such a 
training program is found to be more 
effective than the training offered by 
the schools because of the stronger 
incentive to learn. Unilever employs 
three full-time teachers—one an Ox- 
ford graduate, one a Cambridge 
graduate, and one who specializes in 
shorthand and office training. 
Trainees are given RSA examina- 
tions and are expected to reach a 
minimum of 80 words per minute 
in shorthand and 40 words per minute 
in typewriting. 

The Situation in Denmark 


In Denmark, there is a sharp dis- 
tinction between general (or liberal) 
education and vocational education. 
General school education is designed 
to give the pupils an orientation in 
nature and culture without thinking 
of the use of the subjects taught. 
Until students are 11 years of age, 
they get the same teaching in elemen- 
tary subjects. At 11, they are divided 
into two groups: those who go to the 
middle school without examination 
and those who go to the middle 
school with examination. Those who 
pass the examination of the latter 
school may enter either the Real- 
klasse or the three-year gymnasium. 
Passing of the examination given by 
the gymnasium gives the student ac- 
cess to the University. 

According to Danish law, an em- 
ployer is not allowed to employ a 
young person under 18 without mak- 
ing a contract with him or her. The 
employer pledges himself to give the 
apprentice an all-round practical 
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training and to pay for this training 
at a commercial school. There are 
three types of schools for commercial 
apprentices: (1) those for prospec- 
tive shop assistants; (2) those for 
articled clerks; and (3) those for 
prospective correspondents. 


Danish full-time commercial 
schools are private schools, but at 
present they are partly supported by 
the State. The Ministry of Com- 
merce gives 48 per cent of the ex- 
- penses for teachers’ salaries, build- 
ings, and teaching equipment. There 
are two types of full-time commercial 
schools: (1) school for shop assis- 
tants and clerks with a one-year 


course, and (2) Higher Commercial 
schools with a two-year course. 


There is much more co-operation 
between schools and business than 
there is in the United States. The 
Commercial School Advisory Board 
has ten members: two representatives 
for the wholesale merchants, one for 
the retailers, one for the co-operative 
movement, three for teachers and 
headmasters, one for the trade union 
of clerks and shop assistants, and one 
for the Ministry of Commerce. The 
Chief Inspector of Commercial Edu- 
cation is chairman of the committee. 
The close co-operation between 
schools and business is further dem- 
onstrated by the fact that the com- 
mittee for preparing the examination 
papers consists of teachers and mer- 
chants. Likewise, the committee for 
judging or marking the answers to 
the written papers has both teachers 
and merchants as members. Test 
questions are always taken from act- 
ual business life. 


Our headquarters in Copenhagen 
was the Handelschojskolen, or 
Copenhagen Graduate Business 
School. This school is owned by 
The Association for the Training of 
Young Business People but is mainly 
financed by endowments. The fol- 
lowing day courses are offered by 
the school: (1) a three-year course 
of business economics and (2) a 
course for correspondents. In the 
evening, specialist courses are given 
in banking, salesmanship, publicity, 
foreign trade and auditing. These 
courses are for people who work dur- 
ing the day. There are six lessons a 
week for four or five years. 


As in other European countries we 
visited, there seems to be no special- 
ized training for business teachers. 
Teachers at the middle school with- 
out examination, masters of art, and 
those who have earned a diploma or 
certificate at the Graduate Business 
School may pass an examination for 
commercial teachers, 
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The Folk High School 


We visited a school in Denmark 
which, although it is not a business 
school, deserves mention because of 
its unusualness. It was one of about 
sixty folk high schools and was in 
session at the time of our visit. We 
were entertained with singing and 
folk dancing. The founder of the 
Danish folk high school was Bishop 
Grundtvig, a Danish poet and _his- 
torian. He had observed, during his 
travels in England, that the British 
universities, instead of concentrating 
on examinations and the training of 
public officials, aimed mostly at the 
development of character. With this 
in mind, he proposed the building of 
a new type of high school, a high 
school for the common man. Here 
young people from all classes of the 
community could be brought together 
in mutual fellowship to learn about 
social questions and the history and 
culture of their own time. The most 
typical feature of these schools is 
that teachers and students live to- 
gether in the schools. This personal 
contact is felt to be of the highest 
significance. The average age of stu- 
dents is 21 and no one must be al- 
lowed under 18 years of age. About 
75 per cent of the students come 
from rural districts. The State gives 
large subsidies, partly to the schools 
and partly to the students. One of 
the most difficult problems is how 
the Danish folk high schools can be 
brought into more contact with peo- 
ple from the cities. 

While attending the International 
Economic Conference in Copenhagen, 
special lectures on business education 
in Italy, Egypt, and Switzerland 
were arranged for our group. 


Hamburg's Unique Training Program 


In Hamburg, one of our hosts was 
the educational director of the Ham- 
burg Chamber of Commerce. Here 
we saw, more than anywhere else, 
the close co-operation between busi- 
ness men and schools through the ap- 
prentice system. The Chambers of 
Commerce, as the representatives of 
the whole economy of a district, are 
the bodies which co-ordinate all the 
activities of vocational _ training. 
They maintain a roll of apprentices, 
endorse the firms taking apprentices, 
and give examinations upon the com- 
pletion of the apprenticeship. 

It is impossible to visit countries 
without gaining certain indelible im- 
pressions and experiences that con- 
tribute to personal growth and hence, 
indirectly, to better teaching. Many 
of the cities of Europe are no longer 
mere names to us. Paris will now 
connote not only sidewalk cafes, high 


fashion and gaiety but, even nore 
vividly to some of us, motorists ind 
cyclists who drive with abancon, 
horns, and brakes, and with apparent 
disregard of all traffic laws. In I ng- 
land, we had constantly the feeling 
that we were walking through the 
pages of history and literature. “he 
Danes, unlike Shakespeare’s me! .in- 
choly Hamlet, are a hearty and gre- 
garious people. One travel writer jas 
described Denmark as a “tidy little 
land of hospitality.” We found this 
to be an accurate description. 


International Feelings 


We heard at first hand from the 
people of various countries what they 
are thinking and feeling about the 
present tense international situation. 
It gave one a strange feeling to spend 
a pleasant day and evening with a 
German who had been in the Nazi 
army for six years and who had so 
recently been regarded as an enemy. 
While driving through the German 
ruins and viewing the damage done 
by Allied bombs, his remark was that 
it was a pity that such desolation had 
to be brought about by “poor lead- 
ers.” His comment that ‘“The Danes 
don’t like the Germans” was _ cor- 
roborated by many Danes who de- 
scribed the rigors of being an occu- 
pied country. Several remarked that 
“Germans can be nice people until 
they don a uniform.” 

There was the young Chinese en- 
gineer who is ready to return to his 
home in Shanghai because “It is my 
home and I must do what I can 
there, even under the Communists.” 
It was disheartening to Americans 
to see his cynicism at the thought of 
re-arming the Japanese to help fight 
Communist aggression in Asia. As 
he put it, this would simply result 
in another “deal” that might give 
Manchuria to Japan in case of vic- 
tory for the West. 

A conversation with one Egyptian 
betrayed the resentment of some of 
his countrymen for the British and 
the feeling that Great Britain and 
the United States would support each 
other at the expense of other and 
smaller countries, if necessary. He 
was convinced that no two great 
powers can exist in the same world 
and that an armed clash between the 
U.S. and Soviet Russia is inevitable. 

In London, there was a luncheon 
with two Englishmen, one a Laborite 
and one a Conservative. Although 
politics were not discussed, it was 
not hard to tell from the general tone 
of the conversation which was which. 
One English lady, upon seeing the 


(Continued on page 208) 
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TYPES OF INTERNAL AUDITING 


PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
by Llewellyn Taber 


Public Accountant 
Los Angeles, California 


| NTERNAL auditing the last decade 
has progressed with such rapidity 
that its present status seems a bit 
irregular. In other words, the quali- 
fications of accountants and the level 
of execution by management in its 
application of internal control, are 
variant. The general progression 
then, has been somewhat evasive. 
Even today, there are companies 
which chance operating their internal 
control department on standards in 
use a generation or two ago. But it 
is also gratifying to note that there 
is that majority which have consist- 
ently required their internal auditing 
departments to conform to the stand- 
ard principles in practice. To go a 
bit further, there are also those com- 
panies which have utilized the tech- 
nique of internal control to a point 
where their advancement could be 
considered far superior to the gener- 
ally accepted standards in use today. 


Past 

Therefore, keeping these salient 
points in mind, let us now consider by 
way of a review, how internal audit- 
ing has developed and how beneficial 
it is to all of us in the business world 
today. 

Internal auditing as we knew it a 
few years ago, couldn’t be considered 
as such in the business world today. 
I believe it is safe to say it couldn’t 
even be recognized in that term be- 
cause of the type of activity it was 
confined to, namely; clerical, with a 
little recognition of the fact that one 
should be careful when checking the 
accounts as far as mathematics goes. 

Auditing is strictly a matter of con- 
cepts; and measured in time, subject 
to change. If we consider auditing 
in its present day status, at best, we 
can do no better than trace it back 
a few years. But if we define the 
term in its broadest sense, we can 
trace it back to the Middle Ages. Of 
course, auditing during that time was 
strictly confined to government ac- 
counting and fiduciary accounts. 

It is said, ‘“That where there is a 
need for an idea, this idea should cre- 
ate invention.” Therefore, it would 
seem then that internal auditing is 
the result of this invention created 
through business expansion. During 
the past, most business enterprises 
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thirty years. Since the formation of 
The Institute of Internal Auditors, 
there has been a more rapid growth 
than at any previous period in its 
entire history, because the Institute, 
working through its many confer- 
ences, its publications and individual 
Chapters, has created a degree of 
internal auditing consciousness that 
has promoted common understanding 
among individuals through its de- 
velopment of research projects and 
educational committees. Also, the In- 
stitute has created a definite plan 
whereby the internal auditor can for- 
mulate his own skill in regulating his 
standard of practice, thereby promot- 
ing better relationship between his 
clients. In addition, (and this should 
be foremost in the minds of internal 
auditors), it provides our educational 
institutions with the fundamental in- 
formation necessary to the formula- 
tion of appropriate courses for the 
technical training necessary to pro- 
duce qualities that are necessary in an 
internal auditor. 


were comparatively small units, and 
therefore closely managed and super- 
vised by their owners. As a result of 
this, they were able, in most instances, 
to control their operations to insure 
maximum efficiency. But even so, 
the accounting and record keeping 
was performed almost entirely by 
hand, and by personnel with little 
more than clerical qualifications. Con- 
sequently, the methods of internal 
control were flimsy, and in most 
cases, elementary in character. Ob- 
viously, errors were quite common, 
hence misappropriations were com- 
paratively easy. 

In order to correct the foregoing 


conditions it became apparent that Present 


more than ordinary skill was needed 
to eliminate the many clerical errors 
that were frequently being made and 
at the same time, detect any misap- 
propriation of assets. This process 
of detecting company misappropria- 
tions, accounting procedures and 
clerical routines, was defined as in- 
ternal auditing. 

From the interpretation of internal 
auditing as practiced some years ago, 
we can readily see the reason for the 
simple definitions that appeared in 
our older reference books, and why 
stress was placed on detection and 
prevention of errors and fraud. In 
fact, the very character of the work 
itself, determines its true identity, or 
better still, the term as we know it, 
internal auditing. 

With the development of the cor- 
porate system, business enterprises 
took on a new measurement of 
growth, with more complexities. 


Ownership, as it had been known 


in the past, was either impos- 
sible or ineffective, as direct con- 
trol could no longer be exercised. 
As these corporations grew, new 
accounting techniques were devel- 
oped, new office machines invented, 
while systems of internal check and 
control were manned by more skill- 
ful employees. With these new de- 
velopments, radical changes in audit 
requirements were also necessary, 
thereby making it mandatory for an 
auditor to possess a higher standard 
of practice. 

Mention should be made of the 
steady growth and advancement of 
internal auditing during the past 


Today, the administrative problems 
of a business enterprise are so com- 
plex that management can no longer 
control, direct or supervise the many 
activities common to both. Responsi- 
bilities have to be placed where they 
will produce the desired result. In 
order to do this, a system of internal 
control is set up. The number of in- 
dividual controls making up such a 
system will vary with the type and 
size of the company. For example: 

1. Budgetary control 

2. Cost control 

Production control 
Cash control 
Internal check 
Internal auditing 


Each type of control acts as a tool 
for management; a concept that is 
receiving increasing recognition. 

It should be noted however, that 
internal auditing serves management 
only as a control for measuring and 
evaluating the necessity for other con- 
trols, and keeps management posted 
on the state of effective business con- 
trol by giving them advice on all 
material facts necessary to the suc- 
cessful conduct of the business that 
might not otherwise receive consid- 
eration. 

Internal control is undertaken for 
protective measures and for construc- 
tive measures. The protective objec- 
tives formulate: 

Company policies. 

Accounting procedures. 
Systems of internal check. 

Care and storage of records. 
Recognition of company values. 
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6. Operating activities. 

7. Many other similar functions. 

While it is true that there are man- 
agements which have been slow to 
recognize fully the extent of useful- 
ness internal auditing can be to them, 
most of the more progressive com- 
panies are placing emphasis on those 
objectives which are essentially con- 
structive. 

To be able to use internal auditing 
intelligently, we must be able to recog- 
nize the four organizational types : 

1. Internal auditing for proprietor- 
ships. 

Internal auditing for manage- 
ment. 

3. Staff internal auditing. 

4. Departmental internal auditing. 

An internal auditor if appointed to 
audit the books of a proprietorship, 
partnership, or the directors of a cor- 
poration, is termed a proprietorship 
internal auditor. His audit activities 
are broad and he is primarily con- 
cerned with the effective operating 
and management functions of the 
business. This audit is independent 
of other management personnel. 

If the internal auditor is directly 
appointed by the president, the execu- 
tive vice-president, the administrative 
or executive committee, and if he is 
also independent of all other per- 
sonnel below this level, then he is 
termed a management internal audi- 
tor. His duties remain about the 
same as for the proprietorship type, 
but he is responsible to top manage- 
ment. 

When an internal auditor has been 
assigned to perform an audit by a 
vice-president in charge of finance, 
the treasurer or the controller, he is 
said to be a staff internal auditor. As 
such, he is subject to the instructions, 
policies and direct orders of his staff 
head. Usually he lacks the full in- 
dependence and freedom of action 
enjoyed during an audit covered by 
the ‘proprietorship or management 
auditor. 

Where a department of a staff or 
some other minor operating activity 
requests an auditor to serve within the 
limits of its authority, the auditor is 
termed a departmental auditor. Ex- 
amples of this type would be: 

1. Disbursement auditor 

. Payroll auditor 

. Accounts payable auditor 

Construction auditor 
Branch auditor 

. Others of a similar nature. 

At this point a clear distinction 
must be made between what we term 
internal check and internal audit. 
Internal check is a control designed 
to function as an integral part of the 
accounting system, while internal 
audit is designed primarily to func- 
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tion independently of accounting 
routines and_ procedures. Failure 
to recognize this fact is perhaps the 
principal reason for the lack of com- 
mon understanding that frequently 
exists when people are discussing 
these two terms. 

Much has been said in the past re- 
garding whom the auditor should 
report to. It should be made very 
clear, that regardless of what we as 
individuals, or as an organized group 
may feel is the proper le vel of organ- 
ization for an internal auditing de- 
partment, we must face the fact that 
we do have four separate and distinct 
levels, and so long as management 
is given the power to select the level 
that seems to suit its purpose best, we 
must abide by their decision and work 
in accord with the level of organiza- 
tion in which we become associated. 
Of course this does not mean that 
the auditor does not have his inde- 
pendence. He must not only have 
complete independence of all person- 
nel below the degree of his reporting 
authority, but he must have the full 
confidence and support of his princi- 
pal as well. In addition, his reports 
must be accorded serious considera- 
tion and effective follow-up. 

So far we have been discussing in- 
ternal auditing from its organiza- 
tional aspect. There is also the func- 
tional aspect, which includes the ob- 
jectives, scope of work, audit tech- 
nique, style of reporting, and other 
details of operations which vary with 
each type of auditing. However the 
more common types are as follows: 

1. Continuous audits. 

2. Feature audits. 

3. Periodic audits. 

Taking each type in the order given 
above, we find that the continuous 
audits are broken down again and are 
classified as: 

a. Pre-audits. 

b. Post-audits. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A continuous pre-audit becomes 
necessary when it is desired to have 
all transactions independently audited 
before verification, and is performed 
largely by departmental auditors. 

A continuous post-audit  ditiers 
only in respect to time of execution 
and is usually carried out at the audi- 
tor’s convenience following the close 
of the transaction, but before transfer 
of the related records to closed files, 

A feature audit is one in which each 
phase of the program is examined at 
a time; such as accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, etc., and is so ar- 
ranged so that all features will be 
covered at least once each year, or 
more, depending upon requirements. 

A periodic audit is one in which 
the audit covers all features at one 
time, but at selected periods; this 
may be quarterly, semi-annually, 
yearly, or at irregular intervals. 

In selecting any of the above types 
of auditing however, every consider- 
ation must be given to the organiza- 
tional set up and objectives to be 
accomplished. In this way a common 
viewpoint is established with definite 
understanding between all parties 
concerned. 


Future 

There is no doubt as to the future 
of internal auditing, since effective 
internal control is essential to  effi- 
cient management of present-day 
business with its widespread and com- 
plicated operations. Whether or not 
the internal auditor develops execu- 
tive stature is a matter that rests en- 
tirely within himself. Since protec- 
tive services will always be the basic 
function of the internal auditor, the 
future is going to constantly empha- 
size the importance of internal audit- 
ing as a tool of management, and as 
such will demand constructive serv- 
ices of a high standard. 


IN WESTERN EUROPE 


(Continued from page 206) 


headlines of an evening paper while 
waiting for the tram, so aptly ex- 
pressed what many are feeling when 
she remarked, “We can ill afford an- 
other war.” 


Ultimate Values 


In summary, this course offered its 
participants a variety of experiences. 
It was replete with such modern edu- 
cational activities as audio - visual 
aids, such as field trips, as well as 
the traditional lectures. It was an ex- 
cellent lesson in geography. When 
we saw the social progress of Scan- 


dinavia, we gained a new sense of 
humility and the realization that our 
own country is not necessarily the 
best in everything. Many of our 
prejudices must have been softened, 
if not entirely dispelled. As wonder- 
ful as jt was at the time, the trip 
seems even better in Sis ge 
Francis Bacon has said, “Travel, i 
the younger sort, is a part of eke: 
cation ; in the elder, a part of experi- 
ence.” With this the twenty - one 
members of “Business Education in 
Western Europe” can agree. 
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HE concept of speed is so insepa- 

rably linked with shorthand that 
it is almost impossible to separate the 
two. Our main objective in short- 
hand teaching, however, is to produce 
writers who will write at a reason- 
able speed, say all the way from 80 
to 150 words a minute, and then read 
their notes back accurately and 
smoothly without the hiatuses so 
deadly to the nerves of the dictator 
and the morale of the stenographer. 
Obviously, it is not speed per se but 
the end result—the cumulative total 
of dictating, note taking, and tran- 
scription—with which we as instruc- 
tors are concerned. 


The Building of the Outline 

In the initial stages of his training, 
the outline as a single unit should be 
the student’s first consideration. The- 
oretically, he should write the out- 
line, not draw it. The terminology is 
not important, but the point is that 
he should be taught to produce out- 
lines—call the operation what we will 

that are practically as legible as 
longhand, provided he has plenty of 
time, and at the beginning such time 
should be provided. Until the differ- 
ence in proportion between “r’’ and 
“!”, or “f” and “v”’, for example, has 
become an integral part of his mental 
pattern, he should not be encouraged 
to write them very fast. The em- 
phasis would then be on thoughtful 
writing with the hand disciplined to 
maintain correct proportions, and not 
on speedy writing. Once, however, 
the proportions and correct forma- 
tions of the outline are “set” in his 
mind and the building of them has 
become practically a reflex motion, 
automatic and without tension of any 
kind, then and only then is the stu- 
dent ready to reach for the next high- 
er level in the development of his 
technique, which consists of this ac- 
curacy of outline—we might almost 
say beauty of outline—combined with 
gradually accelerated speed. 

This gradual approach to high 
speed levels tends to develop the con- 
fidence which is so necessary to 
smooth execution in writing short- 
hand, 


Legibility of Primary Importance 

The futility of trying to decipher 
illegible notes, with the deadly con- 
comitants of nervous tension and lack 
of security, combined with the faulty 
completed job, is too obvious for 
comment. 

lf, however, this gradual method is 
persisted in and if the student is 
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DANGER—SHORTHAND THEORISTS AT WORK 


by Edina Campbell-Dover 


Hickox Secretarial School 


Boston, Massachusetts 


taught to walk well before he is urged 
to run, or possibly to gallop, he will 
soon be able to write his notes with 
almost the ease of longhand and, 
what is vastly more important, he 
will be able to read them. The reason 
so much awkward puzzling goes on 
in translation of notes is not because 
the student cannot write fast ; but be- 
cause he has never been fully ori- 
ented to the ideal of correct notes; 
so that he is writing something very 
fast, but unhappily something he can- 
not translate with any degree of ease 
or accuracy. Here too frequently is 
the sorry picture of the student who 
cannot “trust” his outlines and who 
will forever remain the victim of 
notes that are written one way at one 
time and another way another time, 
and who will never enjoy the enviable 
conviction that he can depend upon 
them under any circumstances or no 
matter how “‘cold” they have become. 


How About Remedial Measures 


Once the student’s mind is indoc- 
trinated with the acceptance of in- 
accuracy, all instructors know the job 
that is in store for teacher and siu- 
dent alike in the rarely successful 
remedial work. Once the damage is 
done and the mind has been subjected 
to that fixed pattern of irregularity in 
note taking, the road back is indeed 
a rugged one. If the concept of speed 
has been allowed to supersede accu- 
racy, by the time the student reaches 
reasonably high speeds the pattern of 
his writing is set willy-nilly, so that 
his ability to overcome the initial 
training has almost disappeared. 

For example, once a person has 
established in his mental picture the 
wrong initial motion in writing “b” 
or “p”’, it 1s almost impossible to 
change the habit. Under the least 
pressure—we might almost say the 
least “temptation’’—he will revert to 
the treacherous angular  j-shaped 
stroke, no matter how persistent and 
sincere his efforts have been to drop 
the vicious habit and substitute the 
correct “bulge” which should mark 
the beginning of those strokes. 

These consequences of faulty ini- 
tial training are not peculiar to short- 
hand technique; they are evident in 
all skills. All instructors know that 
it is easier to instruct one who is 
completely ignorant of the subject 
than to substitute good habits for bad 












ones. A few lessons at the beginning 
by an expert in swimming are more 
efficacious than months of paddling 
about by one’s self, and then turning 
to the expert to undo the damage of 
bad habits ; and the piano player who 
never “got the right start” but who 
messed about without benefit . of 
“scales” is little short of a heartache 
to the teacher. The experience of try- 
ing to teach a beginner typing, com- 
pared with the discouraging job of 
attempting drastic remedial measures 
on one who has acquired a system of 
his own with incorrect fingering, is 
another case in point. Undoing bad 
habits in any skill is a thankless and 
unrewarding procedure; and the ob- 
vious corollary to all this is that the 
time to stop incorrect shorthand writ- 
ing is before it begins. 


Perfection of Outline Combined With 
Speed 


The word “speed” can mean al- 
most anything in the writing of 
shorthand. A_ student will appear 
who says he has lost his “speed’’, and 
you discover he was never writing 
better than seventy-five words a min- 
ute. 

But all practical shorthand writers 
know that the very high speed levels 
in shorthand, say 150 to 250 words a 
minute, are of little use anyway ex- 
cept in highly specialized work such 
as court reporting, and these speeds 
are only attainable by a relatively 
small number of people who are 
blessed with great mental control, co- 
ordination, and manual dexterity. 
These high speeds can serve as daz- 
zling targets at which the well-ad- 
vanced student might shoot; yet this 
phase of the work also must be very 
carefully handled, for we have seen 
good student material discouraged al- 
most to the point of quitting by the 
spectacular performance of a speed 
artist. 

In any event, the student should be 
taught to keep speed at a respectful 
distance behind accuracy, and_ this 
can mean only one thing ; that is, legi- 
ble notes written with reasonable rap- 
idity —thus abolishing forever the 
familiar and naive observation, “J 
can write fast, but I just cannot read 
my notes.” 


Efficiency of Production 


This pernicious habit of writing 
too rapidly, which frequently means 
slapping down badly constructed, il- 


(Continued on page 213) 























At right is pictured a classroom in one of the 
over 3000 schools and colleges which have 
adopted Hartnett adjustable desks since their 
introduction three years ago. These are Model 
#101. Five other models of typing desks and 
tables are furnished. 


DeLuxe Typing Desk with Pullout Writing Shelf (Model 

#101)—30" high, 20" wide, 36" long. This model also 

furnished with drawer in place of Writing Shelf and 
with no Drawer or Writing Shelf. 


Over 3000 Colleges 


and Schools Have Adopted 
Hartnett Desks 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, ‘Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 


Complete information about models shown. 


Descriptive circular about other models. 


SCHOOL 


eateh ne MY POSITION !S ..... 





HAHET 
70% of Tun 


With this revolutionary Hartnett 


adjustable desk it is now easy for eac 


student in your typing class to 
assume the ‘magic angle” at his 


machine. For this advanced-type de 


can be quickly adjusted to the 


specific height at which each student 


can attain maximum speed and ac- 


curacy. 7 out of 10 students improve i 


classwork. 


Hartnett Adjustable Table ° 
(Model #140) — 27" high, 
18" wide, 34” long. 
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SAKETT Udyustable DESKS HELP 


ng Students Learn Faster 


That 70% of typing students, using normal classroom desks, are 
handicapped by the fact that their typewriters are too high or too 
low has been repeatedly shown by research. Studies by training 
officers in the Federal Government show that the magic angle (30°) 
at the typewriter increases speed, reduces errors and fatigue. This 
problem, of how to achieve typewriter height for each student, has 
now been solved by the Hartnett adjustable typing desk. 


This revolutionary desk is designed for all students: the 30% who 
do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70% who do. In 
the case of the latter, surveys show that improvement in general 
classroom work is immediate. With the student's arms placed in 
the ideal position, parallel to the keyboard, there is less fatigue, 
fewer errors and faster progress. 


Teachers Praise Results 


Over 3000 high schools and colleges have adopted the Hartnett adjustable 
typewriting desk during the past three years. Reports and repeated reorders 
from many of these schools attest to the fact that this 




















advance-type desk definitely promotes classroom 
work, They eliminate the long-standing problem of 
poor posture caused by desks that are too high or 
too low for the student. A simple, patented device, 
located below the ''well’’ as shown in the illustrations, 
enables the student easily to adjust the typewriter to 
any height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 


Hartnett typing desks are made in five models. For 
departments with limited budgets, we also furnish a 
typing table equipped with the patented adjusting 
device. Two of the models are pictured on the op- 


posite page. All units are rugged pieces of school furniture, made of oak. Send 


for complete data and prices. 


Some Features of This Advance-Type Desk 


® Increases efficiency and typing speed. 
® More comfort; better posture; less fatigue. 


® Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches closer than with commonly 


used 26-inch desks. 


* Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 30 inches. 

® Front and sides enclosed for comfort of feminine students. 

® Gives a business-office atmosphere to the classroom. 

® Only the typewriter is raised or lowered; the desk remains uniform. 


ONE TEACHER WRITES: 


“Your adjustable 
desk is a real class- 
room teaching aid. You 
have made a major 
contribution to better 
progress in learning to 
type.” 














HAMMOND DESK CoO. 


5248 HOHMAN AVENUE ¢© HAMMOND, INDIANA 








SOLVES PROBLEM OF 
Correct 
TYPEWRITER HEIGHT 








Typewriter is too low; brisk 
stroke is impossible; fingers snag 
keys; poor posture, more fatigue. 











Typewriter is too high; strained 

position; errors on lower row of 

keys; numerals require raising 
whole hand. 








Typewriter is correct height; 

forearm on 30° angle; less fa- 

tigue, fewer errors; student pro- 
gresses faster. 


PROGRESS IN GUIDANCE PRACTICES | 
FOR BUSINESS STUDENTS 


HE need for developing in boys 

and girls a real sense of achieve- 
ment and a feeling of responsibility 
to themselves and to society is fully 
recognized throughout our education- 
al system. In no area are these aims 
so important as in the commercial 
field where our boys and girls in the 
secondary schools should be prepared 
to face life in all its competitive as- 
pects, immediately upon graduation, 
and in many cases after only one or 
two years of secondary school train- 
ing. The commercial teacher who 
should occupy a vital role in the 
school guidance program, has only 
recently recognized that role and is 
beginning to take active measures to 
become better equipped to meet this 
challenge. 

Early Guidance Was Negative 


During most of the first quarter of 
the twentieth century, guidance prac- 
tices for commercial pupils consisted 
in the assignment to the commercial 
course of pupils with pour elementary 
school records or those who failed in 
their academic work. This was a 
three-year course which included 
stenography, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, business arithmetic, and business 
law. With the introduction of the 
four-year course, business training 
was included as an introduction to 
the more advanced business courses. 

When psychological testing and 
particularly the result of the IQ test 
became the sine qua non for grade 
placement, pupils with high IQ's 
were placed in the academic course 
and those with IQ’s that did not 
reach an accepted standard were 
automatically placed in the commer- 
cial course. Pupils and teachers ‘n 
the commercial courses were in many 
cases looked upon as second-class cit- 
izens of the schools. This attitude no 
longer exists, but it is still true that 
many young people are directed into 
or away from commercial work in a 
manner contrary to accepted good 
guidance practices. 

Expansion of Guidance Services 

When the school-leaving age rose 
from fourteen to sixteen, when the 
activity program and the automatic 
vearly promotion plan became part 
of elementary and junior high school 
policy, significant changes began to 
take place in the secondary school 
curricula. Pupils with IQ’s ranging 
from 60+ to 160+ entered high 
school to remain for two, three, and 
four years. It was imperative that 
ways be found to meet the varying 
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by Mary G. Ascher 


William Howard Taft High School 
New York, N. Y. 


needs of these boys and girls. One 
immediate result was the expansion 
of guidance services. The report on 
Guidance Services in the Academic 
High Schools published in December, 
1949 by the Division of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance indicates 
the extent to which the high schools 
are attempting to assist pupils to de- 
velop their best potentialities. 
Guidance practices were extended. 
Personnel records from elementary 
and junior high schools were studied 


en ae ie r 
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to learn about new entrants. Through 
conferences with personnel from, and 
visits to feeding schools, closer arti- 
culation was established between the 
elementary, junior high schools and 
the senior high schools. Talks to par- 
ent groups acquainted parents with 
school offerings. Career conferences 
informed pupils concerning vocations 
and business requirements. Arith- 
metic tests were given to pupils in 
the elementary or junior high schools 
to assist in determining course place- 
ment. Homeroom programs made 
pupils conscious of the need to ex- 
amine themselves and to consult their 
parents, friends, teachers, and coun- 
selors before deciding on course elec- 
tives. 

In some schools, criteria were set 
up to determine whether a_ pupil 
should take one of the regular com- 
mercial courses or a modified com- 
mercial course. In addition through 
faculty conferences and a few in- 
service courses, an attempt was made 


to provide educational guidance for 
the faculty as part of the total school 
guidance program. A good deal more 
can be done along these lines. There 
is no doubt that some ignorance still 
exists in the minds of, many mem- 
bers of the teaching and supervisory 
staff concerning the content and value 
of commercial courses. 
Curriculum Changes 

Great strides were made in the 
commercial field to meet the varying 
needs of pupils. Classes for slow 
learners, e.g. clerical practice, office 
practice, record keeping, remedial 
arithmetic, business practice, ete. 
were established. These courses were 
created for pupils who wanted com- 
mercial work but who could not cope 
with the demands of the regular sten- 
ography or bookkeeping courses. 

However, pupils in the slow classes 
were never barred from the regular 
classes if their work was of high 
calibre and they earnestly wished to 
try the regular commercial subjects. 
The merchandising course was estab- 
lished to meet the needs of pupils 
who were interested in retailing. A 
new course in arithmetic was set up 
to cover the needs of those pupils in 
the ninth year who planned to take 
commercial work, who did not need 
remedial arithmetic and who were not 
interested in algebra. 

For the more capable commervial 
students, advanced courses were in- 
troduced in arithmetic, in secretarial 
practice, in business machines, and 
in bookkeeping. Academic pupils 
were offered electives in bookkeeping 
and stenography in the junior and 
senior years. The expansion of the 
work experience program provided 
additional opportunities for commer- 
cial pupils to obtain practical experi- 
ence while they are learning, and has 
been an important factor in keeping 
many pupils in school who might 
otherwise have been compelled to 
leave school before graduation. 


Suggestions for Better Guidance 

In spite of the great progress that 
has been made in guidance practices, 
there remain several areas which de- 
serve further investigation. These 
concern— 

1. Follow-up studies of commer- 
cial graduates and drop-outs 

2. Centralization of placement for 
both drop-outs and graduates 
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3. Study of the relation between 
school practices and business require- 
ments 

4. Need for establishing criteria 
for placement of pupils in the differ- 
ent commercial courses, regular and 
modified 

5. Study of community needs to 
provide best guidance practices that 
will best meet these needs. 

6. In-service courses in general 
guidance and in guidance techniques 
and their application to commercial 
training 

7. Upgrading of commercial teach- 
ers in the field of guidance through 
assignment as guidance counselors. 
Commercial teachers with their back- 
ground of experience in business can 
make a rich contribution to the in- 
dividual and group guidance pro- 
gram of the school. 

8. Improvement in the arrange- 
ment of the commercial curriculum 
so that pupils are at the apex of skills 
at the time of graduation.- It is an 
indictment of our secondary school 


commercial program that some of 
our commercial pupils find it neces- 
sary to attend business school after 
graduation in order to be adequately 
prepared for a job in bookkeeping or 
stenography. Good guidance practice 
and programming calls for the as- 
signment of bookkeeping pupils to 
advanced courses in bookkeeping lab- 
oratory work combined with related 
business machine practice, and tor 
the assignment of stenography pupils 
to courses in secretarial practice or 
high speed stenography in their grad- 
uating term. 

Only to the extent that commer- 
cial teachers actively interest them- 
selves in the total school guidance 
program, in the commercial program 
in the school, in work with parents 
and with the business people in the 
community, will they completely ful- 
fill their role as teachers, counselors, 
and leaders, and will they make it 
possible for commercial education to 
assume the important position it de- 
serves in the total high school pro- 
gram. 


DANGER—SHORTHAND THEORISTS AT WORK 
(Continued from page 209) 


legible outlines, is worse than useless. 
For example, when the dictator is go- 
ing along at say 90 to 100 words a 
minute, why risk inaccuracy, as is 
frequently done, by writing 140 
words a minute? Why the hurriedly 
scribbled note, the breath-taking get- 
away and then the pause before the 
next one? Why not consume all the 
time in actually writing, in perfection 
of execution, which in turn means 
legibility ? 

| have dictated to shorthand writ- 
ers who, as a result of this method, 
could write at 150 words a minute 
but who read very sketchily. Then I 
have slowed down to lower levels of 
speed only to find that such writers 
could not read back with fluency at 
any speed, even 70 words a minute. 
The reason for this obviously was 
that the notes were still being written 
at the high speed levels, and the 
precious time between the outlines 
wasted while the writer did precisely 
nothing. 

If a man were catching a train and 
had to walk five blocks in say five or 
six minutes, he would have to hustle. 
To be sure he might—and he fre- 


SHORTHAND 


quently does—die of heart failure in 
the attempt, but that is the risk he 
must take if he is to reach his des- 
tination in time. If, however, he has 
half an hour to walk that distance, he 
can loiter along and make a good safe 
job of it. But the student will dash 
down a badly constructed outline in 
a panic to get on to the next one 
when there is really plenty of time 
to shape that outline and thus make 
sure of its legibility. If the dictator 
sprints up to say 160, then the sten- 
ographer must hustle too and live or 
die by the outlines he produces. At 
best, he will then have to be content 
with “reporter’s” notes, but even 
these, if the writer has the correct 
mental picture, can be written and 
read with passable fluency, provided 
of course, the various speed levels are 
approached intelligently. This means 
flexibility of mind and hand. It 
means that the student can be taught 
to write slowly and carefully; or, if 
necessary, to accelerate his speed ad 
infinitum as the circumstances de- 
mand, while at the same time main- 
taining readable notes. 


IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 203) 


retained in the curriculum of the 
small school as a one year course. It 
is the author’s opinion, as stated be- 
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fore, that the new Simplified Gregg 
will aid greatly in making this course 
vocational in nature. The procedures 


set forth in the article, “Making the 
One Year Shorthand Course Voca- 
tional” should, if followed, help in 
attaining vocational standards. Last- 
ly, through proper guidance tech- 
niques, with proper selection and 
screening of those pupils who enter 
shorthand, the small schools should 
be able to make the one year course 
vocational in nature. 





What is really wrong with transcrip- 
tion, and what can we do about it? 


There is a definite lack of, and need 
for, more clearly defined standards 
in transcription, and a need for more 
time to be devoted to transcription if 
shorthand is to be taught at all. It 
is the author’s personal opinion that 
possibly we as teachers have been 
blaming our poor results on the lack 
of time when the lack of standards 
is probably the root of all evils. One 
seldom arrives at a goal if no goal 
has been set. 

Along with setting standards and 
objectives in transcription, probably 
many of us need to learn much about 
the various component skills involved 
in transcription and to learn much 
about how to teach these skills. Tran- 
scription is as distinct a skill as short- 
hand or typewriting and must be 
“taught” not just expected to happen. 
Improvement in our methods of 
teaching transcription would probably 
bring about a great improvement in 
results obtained. 


Can the business education teachers 
in the small high schools really do 
anything to improve the status of 
shorthand in those schools? 


If they can’t, then here is one who 
is either going to start scrubbing 
floors for a living or hang out her 
shingle announcing, “Washings Did.” 
If the teachers in the small high 


schools will review their curricula 
critically, analyzing them in the light 
of the ever changing conditions in 
the business and social world around 
them, particularly in the light of the 
needs of their own particular com- 
munity and of their own boys and 
girls, they will find dynamic and 
functional aims and objectives. These 
should guide them in needed curricu- 
lum revisions. That is the first step, 
and half the battle, if we may mix 
a metaphor. An awakened teacher, 
with a_ revised, personalized - to - 
meet-the-needs-of-those-for-whom-it- 
is-planned curriculum, will lead to 
improvement in methods of teaching, 
in guidance, and in_ professional 
growth. With a combination like 
that, practically anything can happen, 
even improvement in the status of 
shorthand in the small high schools ! 
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ARTICLES AND LETTERS FOR OFFICE STYLE DICTATION, Par: x 


This issue concludes the presentation of this series of letters and articles for office style dictation. 
Twenty-four letters for use in office style dictation were presented in the November and December 1949, 
and in the January, February, March, April, October and November 1950 issues of the JOURNAL OF BUSI- 


NESS EDUCATION. 


two final articles are offered below. 


the November and December 1949 issues. 
Some concluding comments and suggestions for working out other letters and articles for use in giving 


untimed dictation are presented on the following page. 


ARTICLE 4 


Article to be dictated with substitutions Gal. ) 


This is entitled Secretarial Practice 


Training Course 


The purpose of the secretarial practice 
course is to increase efficiency on the job 
by the development of personal traits— 
desirable personal traits—and to increase 
the knowledge of duties on the job. 


To give some short cuts 


in dictation, short cuts in typing g, and to 
know where to go for information. 
Methods in receiving 


of receiving callers and in dealing with 
them will be given. Also, training in 
proper telephone manner will occupy an 
important place in the program. Pitfalls 
in English and grammar, pointers in 
punctuation, spelling, and word division 
will be brought out. 


All of these practices in 


This course will be given in eight 1%4- 
hour sessions, twice a week. Students 
are expected to be present at all sessions. 
On satisfactory completion of the train- 
ing, certificates will be given. A copy 
of the certificate will go into the per- 
sonnel file cf each person.—individual. 


Instructions in proper 


work habits will be given also. 


Insertions, 
deletions, 
asides 


Strike out training. 
Center heading in all 
caps. 


Strike out on the job. 


To give pointers, not 
short cuts 


In the proper tech- 
niques 


Change that to em- 


phasized. 
Strike that out. 


What did I say about 
word division? Go 
back and insert after 
that 


Make that good. 
That’s all. 





ARTICLE 5 





Article to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) 


Insertions, 
deletions, 
asides 





As a special aid to new employees in this 
company a new booklet on telephoning 
has been prepared 


Let’s change that to 


ARTICLE 5 (Continued) 


Article to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) 


In December 1950 three brief articles for office style dictation were presented and 
Detailed suggestions were given for using this type of dictation in 


Insertions, 
deletions, 
asides 





A booklet on telephoning has been pre- 
pared as a special aid to new employees 
entering this company. 


The Art of Telephoning 


It should also be of help to any employee 
who desires quick and efficient informa- 
tion regarding the telephone. 


It is important to remember that every 
time your voice goes out over the tele- 
phone, you are doing something to the 
firm. 


either building it up or tearing it down. 
It is imperative, therefore, that you be 
constantly aware of your telephone eti- 
quette. 


The following are a few suggestions 
which you might keep in mind when re- 
ceiving phone calls: 


Answer promptly. Make arrangements 
or someone in the office to answer the 
phone when you are absent from the office 


2. Identify your office and yourself com- 


pletely. 


3. Listen attentively to the message of 
the caller. Get his name correctly and 
call him by it. 


4. Respond courteously whether or not 
you are able to satisfy the caller’s request. 


5. If you cannot give the desired infor- 
mation, make a genuine attempt to aid the 
caller in finding it—in obtaining it—just 
obtain it. 


6. Take down messages carefully; don’t 
trust your memory. 


7. Be sure you have given all possible 
assistance to the caller before ending the 
conversation. End the call in some defi- 
nite manner so that you do not appear 
to hang up abruptly. 


And head the state- 
ment 


Make that to your 
organization. 


Just say to keep tn 
mind when... 


Change that to an- 
swer the phone m 
your absence. 


What do you say 
when you answer the 
phone, Miss Smith? 


Omit that and say 





Copyright 1951, by Herbert A. Tonne 
All rights reserved 
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Developing More Letters for Free 
Dictation 


The 24 letters that were given in this 
on office style dictation have been 


series 

presente ed merely to get you started. Here 
are 2 few suggestions for getting addi- 
tional material to be used as bases for 
further free dictation. 

J. Collect copies of letters sent to you 
and t» your school. If possible read ‘the 
replies. Then, having the facts for your 
reply, make a brief outline for your letter 


from the outline. Use fic- 
titious names as much as _ possible. 
2, Assume inquiries about local trans- 
portation problems, school requirements, 
curriculum, etc. Secure facts for your 
letters from such publications as: 


1. World Almanac 

2. Congressional Directory 

3. Community Directory 

4. Encyclopedias 

5. Service organization publications 


and «dictate 


Here is a letter of the type that might 
be answered as a basis for free dictation: 


Mr. Harvey T. Thrasher, Chief 

Personne! Department 

National Association of Distribution Engineers 
Mellon-Hamilton Efficiency Foundation Building 
Washington 13, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Thrasher 


Recently | secured my honorable discharge from 
the Army and | am now interested in reinstating 
myself in civilian life. My former boss has offered 
me the position | formerly held as shipping clerk 
in the Darian Foundry Company at Millerton, 
Pennsylvania. | understand, however, that there 
are going to be big opportunities for trained sales 
workers who have a knowledge of the scientific 
and engineering approach to the problem, ! am 
a hiah school graduate, like people, and am 25 
years old. What suggestions can you make to me 
as regards opportunities? 

Any help you can give me will be appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Melvin S. Kohlerman 
(345 Carnegie Avenue 
Millerton, Pa.) 


Developing More Articles for Free 
Dictation 


The five brief articles presented in the 
December 1950 issue and in this issue 
were given only as a beginning to this 
type of dictation. Here are some sug- 
gested topics for other articles: 

1. The 
letter 
2. The tone of a business letter 
3. Unique 
letter 
4. Qualifications of a 
law firm 


principal parts of a business 


characteristics of a sales 


secretary in a 


Proper use of the telephone 
: Typewriting techniques 

Filing and alphabetizing in a small 
liiisess office 
8. Travel 
secretary 


information needed by the 
9. Problems of the beginning worker 
10. How be happy in an office job 

ll. Planning for a career in business 

12. Business needs ambitious and capable 
men and women 


13. \Vhat will we do with our vacations 
to learn more about business 


14. Select your college courses to meet 
your needs. How to determine your 
needs, personal and on-the-job? 


15. What are the advantages and dis- 


advantages of a permanent career for 
women ? 
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Work out a brief outline for each topic 
before you begin to dictate. Pick topics 
that are interesting to you because then 


you will have a greater word fluency. 
Also select topics that deal with the 
business of your particular area, for 


thereby you will give your students more 
contact with the local problems. Finally, 
select material that will be of interest to 
the students both on-the-job and off-the- 
job. 


Demand work that is fully acceptable 
on the job at the first possible moment. 
Do not worry about procedure and typ- 
ing technique first. First find out to what 
extent students do not meet job require- 
ments. Then adapt learning techniques 
to meet these deficiencies. Your students 
will appreciate this type of training; you 
will get more satisfaction; and most im- 
portant of all, the future employer of 
your students will be able to see the re- 
sults. 


Comments on the Use of Office Style or 
Untimed Dictation 


A recent magazine comment indicates 
that there is nothing really new about un- 
timed dictation. The writer quotes evi- 
dence that late in the nineteenth century 
office style dictation was given by some 
writers. The critic says that current 
writers on the topic act as if what they 
advocate is something new. This state- 
ment is not justified. No current writer 
has made any claim to profound originality. 
Finally the critic makes the implication 
that because the idea of untimed dictation 
is “old stuff” that for some mysterious 
reason it is unworthy or even wicked. 
Far from it, the fact that the idea is not 
new gives further evidence of its value. 
No good idea springs up new-born. All 
the more reason for giving renewed em- 
phasis to a teaching procedure which was 
buried under the debris of formal words 
a minute contest notions of testing. 


It is therefore all the more refreshing 
to quote from the report of the shorthand 
committee of the New Jersey a 
Education Association as presented in the 
November 1949 Business Education Ob. 
Server: 

“Office-style dictation is a necessary part 
of advanced shorthand training. 


“Even when a student in the classroom 
has taken dictation at one hundred or one 
hundred twenty words a minute and has 
produced mailable transcripts, there is no 
proot that he will be a successful stenog- 
rapher. Employers assert that beginning 
stenographers go to pieces when the dicta- 
tion is given in spurts or when the dictator 
gives directions in the middle of the letter 
or article being dictated. Former gradu- 
ates say that dictation on the job ‘is so 
different from the dictation in school.’ 


“Classroom dictation is almost always 
clocked to an exact number of words every 
quarter of a minute. This type of dicta- 
tion must be used to force the student to 
move from one speed level to another. 
When he has attained the approximate 
maximum from which he can produce 
mailable transcription, the student should 
receive office-style dictation. 


“A considerable part of the time during 
the period immediately preceding the stu- 
dent’s entrance into the work situation 
should be devoted to this type of dictation. 
It will include: Uneven, untimed dictation ; 
change of wording; insertions and omis- 
sions during and after dictation; special in- 
structions; errors to be corrected during 


tion; 


dates and addresses to be 
filled in or verified; transcription of ‘cold’ 
notes; dictation for long periods (30-40 
minutes) ; timed production in transcrip- 
interruptions and distractions during 
and individualized dictation. 


transcription ; 


the dict: ition ; 


Conclusion 


The 24 letters and 5 articles that have 
been presented in this series are not a 
substitute for letters and articles developed 
by the teacher himself. Teachers, in their 
possible enthusiasm for free dictation, 
should not neglect timed dictation. As a 
means of speed development, there is need 
for timed dictation which presses the 
student to use his maximum skill. Timed 
dictation in which the last half minute of 
dictation an extra spurt of speed is used 
by the teacher is especially helpful. 

Sometime during the period in which ad- 
justment to the actual job is emphasized 
give practice in such skills as: (1) taking 
dictation over the telephone. This, for 
example, involves adjustment to taking 
dictation while holding the receiver in the 
left hand; (2) taking dictation directly 
at the typewriter; (3) taking dictation 
while standing; and (4) taking dictation 
from two or more persons both in conver- 
sation form and with one making correc- 
tions in the presentation of the other. Do 
not overdo these minor techniques. They 
can easily be mastered by the stenographer 
who is competent in the basic skills. A 
little experience in the classroom, however, 
will do a lot to overcome the strain of 
doing such a task for the first time in the 
office. Having been successful in under- 
taking such tasks in the classroom the 
stenographer has the confidence of know- 
ing in advance that she can do them when 
she actually gets on the job. 

Training is meaningless unless it pro- 
duces a better worker. The teacher must, 
therefore, constantly emphasize transcripts 
of the type that are demanded in business, 
and should constantly develop a knowledge 
of the office practices carried on in con- 
nection with the stenographic work. It 
is true, that in teaching shorthand, it is 
necessary to provide formal learning stand- 
ards. The teacher, however, must be on 
guard to use these learning standards as 
a means of growth toward office production 
standards rather than as substitutes for 
office requirements. 
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A PROPOSED PLAN FOR UNIFICATION 





A NOTE FROM THE EDITORIAL STAFF 


HERE IS A DOCUMENT OF MAJOR IMPORT- 
ANCE TO ALL BUSINESS TEACHERS. IT WAS 
WORKED OUT AT THE DECEMBER MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION IN CLEVELAND, READ IT CAREFULLY 
AND EVALUATE IT THOUGHTFULLY FOR ITS 
ADOPTION IN THIS OR SOME MODIFIED FORM 
WILL BE OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE IN DIRECT- 
ING THE DESTINY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN 
THE PERIOD AHEAD E EDITOR'S OPINION 

OF THIS DOCUMENT. is PRESENTED ON. PAGES 

WHETHER YOU AGREE 


UE 

SION AS TO THE VALIDITY 
OF THE PRO! POSAL QUITE PROBABLE 
THAT ALL TEACHERS Rod ARE MEMBERS OF 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS, LOCAL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, OR OF UBEA WILL ‘BE ~ ory BY THEIR 
VOTE TO GIVE A JUDGMENT ON A MODIFICA- 
TION OF THIS PROPOSAL. 


FIND ng ped ‘OF VAL 
TO YOUR OW 





These proposals are the result of many 
conferences and discussions during the past 
several years. In presenting this progress 
report for your review and _ consideration, 
it is understood that there is not yet any 
obligation or commitment on the part of 
any of the associations. This proposed plan 
is a basis for further discussion and deci- 
sion by each of the associations repre- 
sented by the Committees on Cooperation. 

The plan of unification incorporated in 
these proposals provides: 

1. That each cooperating association shall 
maintain its identity. 

2. That each cooperating association will 
have representation on the UBEA Execu- 
tive Board. 
Ss; or a 
program. 
4. For one membership fee to include both 
national and cooperating association mem- 
ae. 

For a unified publications program. 

6. That any person interested in the pro- 
motion of better business education is 
eligible for membership. 


unified membership promotion 


with overlapping terms. These members 
shall be nominated and elected by mail 
ballot by the membership of each cooperat- 
ing association. 
2. The president of each cooperating asso- 
ciation shall be a member of the UBEA 
Executive Board for the term of his office. 
The president of each of the Divisions 
shall be a member of the UBEA Executive 
Board for the term of his office. 
4. The officers of the United Business 
Education Association shall be members of 
the UBEA Executive Board. The Execu- 
tive Secretary shall be a non-voting mem- 
; 
The immediate past-president of the 
Tinitel Business Education Association 
shall be a member of the UBEA Execu- 
tive Board for one year. 


B. Officers of the Association 

1. The officers of the UBEA shall be a 
president, a vice-president (the cooperat- 
ing association president ) from each co- 
operating association, an executive secre- 
tary, and a treasurer. 


C. Election of Officers 

1. The president shall be elected by the 
Board for a term of one year. 

2. The treasurer shall be elected by 
Board. 

3. The presidents of the cooperating asso- 
ciations shall automatically become vice- 
presidents of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association and members of the 
UBEA Executive Board for the term of 
their office. In case of a vacancy in the 
UBEA presidency, the UBEA Executive 
Board shall elect a successor from among 
the several vice-presidents. 

4, The executive secretary shall be elected 
by the Board for a term of three years. 


the 


D. Cooperating Associations 


1. The existing business education associa- 


tions of the EBTA, NBTA, SBEA, and 





UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 











—-—UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE BOARD | 
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COOPERATING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


REPRESENTATIVE 


DIVISIONS 





ASSEMBLY | 


| 
Administrators 





AFFILIATED | 
ASSOCIATIONS | 





| 
ROCKY MTN. 


A. United Business Education Association 
lixecutive Board 

1. The number of members to the UBEA 
*xecutive Board elected from and by each 
cooperating association shall be two, and 
the term of office shall be three years 
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Research 
| 
. . 
International Society 





WBEA provide the means for unifica- 
tion of all business education associations 
in a cooperative effort to provide better 
business education. 

2. It is proposed that each of the cooperat- 
ing associations make use of the delegate 


OF BUSINESS 


EDUCATION 


assembly technique to work with their re. 
spective executive boards. 

The formation of an association in the 
Rocky Mountain region seems desirable te 
make the unification program complete. 

E. Divisions 

1. The divisions of Administration, Re- 
search, International Society, and N.A.B- 
T.T.1. (Teacher Education) should con- 
tinue as now constituted in the UBEA, 
2. Divisions may be added or discontinued 
in the future as deemed desirable by the 
UBEA Executive Board. 


F. Representative Assembly 

1. Any other business education groups 
may apply for affiliation with the United 
Business Education Association. 

2. Each affiliated business education group 
with membership up to fifty is entitled to 
one voting delegate to the representative 
assembly. Any affiliated business education 
group with more than fifty members is en- 
titled to two voting delegates to the repre- 
sentative assembly. The representative as- 
sembly, which consists of delegates from 
the afhliated business education groups, 
shall function in the formulation of poli- 
cies, plans, and activities of the Associa- 
tion through recommendations to _ the 
UBEA Executive Board. 


G. Publications 


1. Establish a United Publications Com- 
mittee that shall be charged with the 
responsibility of providing the membership 
with a monthly publication, a yearbook, 
and any other publications as directed by 
the associations. 

The United Publications Committee 

Shall be made up of the president and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the United Business 
Education Association and one member 
appointed by the executive board of each 
cooperating association. Appointment to 
the United Publications Committee shall 
be for three years with overlapping terms. 
3. Combine all existing periodicals of co- 
operating associations (Modern Business 
Education, American Business Education, 
UBEA Forum) into a unified monthly 
publication. 
4. Expand the monthly publication to in- 
clude sections for each cooperating asso- 
ciation to promote conventions and activi- 
ties. 


H. Membership 


1. Establish a United Membership Com- 
mittee which shall be made up of the presi- 
dent and Executive Secretary of _ the 
UBEA and one member appointed by the 
executive board of each cooperating asso- 
ciation. Appointment to the United Mem- 
bership Committee shall be for two years 
with overlapping terms. This Committee 
shall be charged with the responsibility of 
directing the membership campaign. 

2. There shall be one membership fee of 
$5 per year to include membership in one 
of the cooperating associations of his 
choice and regular membership in_ the 
UBEA. 

3. Each member shall receive all the pub- 
lications issued for the regular member- 
ship of the associations. 

4. The membership year shall be determ- 
ined by the United Membership Committee. 


I. Conventions 

1. Each cooperating association will con- 
tinue to maintain its separate organization 
and identity and shall be responsible for 
its annual convention. 
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2, The UBEA shall be available to assist 
in the promotion of the conventions. 

3, National conventions will not be held 
by the UBEA. 


Indiana 
Illinois 
lowa_ 

J. Unified Budget — 


of 1. A unified budget in the areas of co- 
operative effort including publications and 
membership for the ensuing year shall be 
adopted at a meeting of the UBEA Ex- 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 


ion, Re. @ ecutive Board to provide for the unified Georgia 
N.A.B. & activities of the UBEA and cooperating Louisiana 
uld con. ff associations. Mississippi 
UBEA, 


-ontinued 


e by the ‘ ; ao 3 
1. Each cooperating association shall have Alaska 
definite geographical boundaries on a state Arizona 
basis from which to draw its member- California Utah 
| groups ship. These boundaries shall be determined fw ali 
© United § by the United Membership Committee. Idaho 
2. Until such time as the Rocky Mountain 
mM group region shall " pr gent asa tO SEH Rocky Mountain Region 
ititled association, it shall have representation . . 
aati on the UBEA Executive Board and on a North 
-ducation § all committees on the same basis as each pane 
rs is en- fg of the cooperating organizations. These tee , reo 
1e repre- fy Rocky Mountain representatives shall be Naw Mexies ame 
ative as- fe elected by mail ballot under the supervi-  ~ panei 
es from ig sion of the UBEA Executive Board. 
groups, 3. The following geographical boundar- 4. These geographical boundaries shall not 
of poli- m ies are suggested be considered permanently fixed. 
Associa- : ; sel ; 
to the Eastern Business Teachers Association 5. United Business Education Association 
members shall be eligible to attend con- 
Canada New Hampshire ventions held by any of the cooperating 
Connecticut New Jersey associations. 
+ Cal Delaware _ New York | in border states may 
ith a Dist. of Columbia Pennsylvania attend the annual conventions of a different 
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K. Geographical Areas Western Business 


Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Maine 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 


cooperating 





Basic Training in Business! 


OUR 
BUSINESS 
LIFE 


This rich, complete high school text and the supple- 
mentary aids that accompany it provide all the ele- 
ments you need for basic training in business citizen- 
ship: Guidance . . . Introduction to Business Skills . . . 
Consumer Training . . . Spelling, Penmanship, and 
Arithmetic Review ... Actual Contact with Business 
in the Local Community. 


Fourth 
Popular 
Edition 


by Lloyd L. Jones 





Much of the text’s popularity is due to its organiza- 
tion for easy grasp by the ninth or tenth grader. Its 
style is brisk and interest sustaining . . . its scope is 
broad . . . its sequence, logical. The learning pattern 
includes review questions, discussion topics, and social 
business projects. 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE COMPLETE PROGRAM 
The Textbook... OUR BUSINESS LIFE, 


The Workbook . . . EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN 
OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


The Test Book ... OUR BUSINESS LIFE TESTS 


The Guidebook . . . TEACHER'S MANUAL AND KEYS 
Free with adoptions 


List, $2.20 


. List, $1.20 
List, $.96 


Order examination copies from your nearest Gregg office. 


Gregg Publishing Company 


New York 18 Chicago 6 Dallas 1 
Toronto 1 


San Francisco 4 
London W.C. 1 








National Business Teachers Association 


Southern Business Education Association 


Education 


be desirable to effect changes in the future. 1, 


It is recognized that members 


association ; 
bership from any cooper: iting association 
will be honored at all conventions. 


Minnesota 
Missouri 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


membership. 


L. Financial Arrangement 


1. The $5 membership fee shall be used to 


finance : 


North Carolina 
Kentucky 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


mittee. 

(c) Projects of 
authorized by the 
3oard. 

(d) Overhead in the 

fice. 


other 


UBEA 




































Association 


Nevada 
Oregon be returned to each 


activities sponsored by it. Any 
funds over and above 


sary to finance (a), 


Washington 


(b), (c), 


Dakota 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 


be used to establish a reserve fund, 


Executive Board. 


the UBEA 


Wyoming 
tions on the basis of membership. 


It may M. Other Adjustments 


of all associations may be necessary <¢ 


this unification plan. 


frequently wish to 


sociations shall be the same. 


therefore, mem- ship year shall also be the same, 


Each bership Committee. 


Ylow for ALL 


% SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 


* CLERICAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is for students who have 
studied shorthand. CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is for all 
students shorthand. Each book 
grates and correlates all the related skills and knowledge. 
New skills and job- 
experience type of training. 


who have not studied inte- 


knowledge are woven into a_ final 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Bucl: Ed 


and i4 +} 41, ) 
Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 





(Specialists in 
Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 


San Francisco 5 
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member shall have voting privileges in the 
cooperating association in which he holds 


(a) The membership campaign as au- 
thorized by the Membership Committee. 
(b) Projects of the Publications Com- 


committees as 
Executive 


Washington Of- 


2. The sum of one dollar per member shall 
cooperating associa- 
tion to finance its convention and any other 
excess 
the amount neces- 
and (d) 
in (1) above and the one dollar per mem- 
ber rebate to cooperating associations shall 


amount of which is to be determined by 
After the 
reserve fund has been attained, any surplus 
shall be returned to cooperating associa- 


Certain adjustments in the constitutions 
shall be made by each association to effect 


2. The fiscal year of the United Business 
Education Association and cooperating as- 
The member- 
with 
the dates determined by the United Mem- 











N.O.M.A. LIST OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO BUSINESS TEACHERS 
The Education Committee of the National Office Management Association presents 
ks in 





this annotated list of articles and b 
teachers for the current year. 


of especial interest to business 


Here is some excellent reading material selected 


from current business publications up to and including October, 1950. 


Barmin, Jerome, “Office Methods Train- 

ing,” N.O.M.A. Forum, January 1950. pp. 
-11 

reduction with 


M aking cost effective 


effective people. 


Beattie, L. S., “Being Realistic About 
Business Education,” N.O.M.A, Forum, 
April 1950. pp. 17-20. 
What is expected of the 
apply to management, too. 


schools can 


Beattie, L. S., “Induction by Cooperation,” 

N.O.M.A. Forum, October 1950. p. 19. 
Co-ordinating pre-service and i- service 
training for the office. 


Belcher, Dallas L., 

ance of Job Evaluation,” 

nal, April 1950. p. 406. 
Organized procedures create job satis- 
faction, 


Bendell, Clair W., “Modified Timekeeping 
for Office Work,” .A.C.A. Bulletin— 
Section 1, January 1950. p. 623 
Recording time ts a frequent initial job 
for business workers. 


“Supervisory Accept- 
Personnel Jour- 


“Good Personnel Management 


Berni, I. J., 
Office, 


Can Raise Office Production,” The 
July 1949. pp. 7-14. 
Points to watch in keeping employees 
satis fied. 


“How We Determined 
Personnel Journal, May 


Biggane, Robert J., 
Training Needs,” 


1950. p. 13 


Bills, Marion G., 

Face Personnel Facts,” 

April 1950. pp. 37-9. 
Modern management substitutes realities 
for “hunches.” 


“Psychology Helps You 
N.O.M.A. Forum, 


Blockler, 

ence Leading,” 

1950. p. 25. 
Factors for making the most of meet- 
ings: 


William R., “Business Confer- 
N.O.M.A. Forum, October 


Brecht, Robert P., ‘‘Cost Minus,”’ 

N.O.M.A. Forum, January 1950. pp. 7-9. 
Cutting office costs by application of 
methods simplification. 


Brecht, R. P., 
man Resources,” 
1950. p. 9. 

An approach to practical use 
chology in the office. 


Campbell, Arthur L., “The Difference Be- 

tween A Good Letter and a Poor One,” 

The Office Economist—Issue No. 4, 1950. 
1 


“Opening the Top of Hu- 
N.O.M.A. Forum, August 


of psy- 


Help for the teacher of correspondence. 


Clary Multiplier Corporation, “Time, Peo- 
ple and Equipment,” 1950. 
24 page booklet. 


Consumers Research Bulletin, “Dictation 
Machines,” November 1949. p. 5 
Results of tests on three machines. 


Cooper, Alfred M., “How 
Conference,” Management Digest, 
ary 1950. p. 33. 
Three reasons for conferences and how 
to accomplish your objectives. 


to Conduct a 
Febru- 
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—H, A, Tonne, for the Education Committee 


Crow, Richard R., 
Supervisors,” N.O 
24-29. 1949. 
An address delivered before the Office 
Week Forums. 


“Developing Competent 
A Forum, October 


Dartnell Corporation, “Training Clerical 
Employees,” Special Investigation—Report 
#578—loose leaf. p. 64. 

How on-the-job trainers do their work, 


Dent, C. H., “Performance Standards,” 

N.O.M.A. Forum, January 1950. pp. 30-4. 
igi ae ge 3 scientific tools to help you do 
a good job. 


Dickson, R. T., 
with Job Analysis,” 
—Issue #4. 1950. 


“Cut Unit Operating Costs 
The Office Economist 
p. 4. 


Evans, 

Merit Rating,” 

1950. p. 290 
Not all rating can be scientific. 


James W., “Emotional Bias in 
Personnel Journal, January 


pg Essentials to Ef- 


Filburn, Ralph B., 
VM.A. Forum, No- 


fective Training,” N.O. 

vember 1949. pp. 11- 12. 
Improvement of human behavior tn the 
office. 


“An Objective 
Person- 
128-30. 


Fitzpatrick, Bernard H., 

Test of Job Evaluation Validity,” 

nel Journal, September 1949. pp. 
Relation between salar y and jobs. 


“Office Methods Applica- 


Foley, James F., 
Forum, January 1950. 


tion,” N.O.M.A. 
pp. 13-19. 
A compendium of the field, the act and 
the principles. 


“Introduction to 
Business 


Frederick, J. George, 
Modern Office Management,” 
Course, 1949. p. 198. 


Gill, William, “Punch Card Paradox,” The 
Office, July 1949. pp. 58-9. 
Punch cards procedures do not always 
work well. 


William B., 
Harper and Bros., 


“Bottom-Up Manage- 
1949. p. 171. 


Given, 
ment,” 


Glover, John I[., “The Administrator,” 
Richard D. Irwin Co., Inc., p. 690. 
Case studies of human relations in busi- 
NESS. 


George D., “Training Employees,” 
Brothers- -First edition.  p. 


Halsey, 
Harper and 
263. 

An excellent analysis of training in office 
and factory. 


Workers Feel 


Hancock, John W., 
October 


Insecure,” Personnel 
1949. pp. 177-8. 
A survey of 5 groups on pertinent prob- 
lems. 


“Why 
Journal, 


Attitude 
November 


Henles, Doris R., “Employee 
Surveys,” Personnel Journal, 
1949. p. 218. 

An analysis and evaluation. 


“The Manual of Practical 
McGraw-Hill Book 


Herman, I. J., 
Office Short Cuts,” 
Company, Inc. 


“Office Me hods, 
Ronald } ress 


Hermann, Irving A., 
Systems ‘and Procedures,” 
Go. -p. 579. 


Herzberg, Else, “Training,” Per. .nnel 
Service, January-February 1950. p. | 
Training—development or mstruct:on, 


Hill, Charles W., “Today’s Office | urni- 

ture,” N.O.M.A. Forum, July 1950. «. 19, 
Better desks and chairs for the office 
production unit. 


Hoge, R. H., “Systematic Salary : ruc- 
ture,’ ” N.O.M.A. Forum, July 1950. p. 5, 
Applying the job ez aluation tice Ss to 
salary determination. 


J. O., “The Organic Nature of 


Hopwood, 
The William Freder- 


Human Enterprise,” 
ick Press. p. 43. 


ie |: 


” Personnel, 


“Who Needs Training 
January 1950. p 


Housenecht, 

and Why? 

283. 
Guidance ts needed in the office, too 


Johns, Willis L., “Paying a Fair Salary 

for the Job,” N.O.M.A. Forum, February 

1950. pp. 5-8. : 
A sound basis for salary administration 
and good human relations. 


Knight, 
for Clerical, 
The Controller, 


Fred J., “New Means of Control 
Indirect and Direct Labor,” 
June 1950. p. 255. 


Lane, Walter M., “Economy — Through 
Work Simplification,” N.O.M.A. Proceed- 
ings—1950. Annual Conference. p. 36. 


William H., and Robinson, 
“Textbook of Office Practice,” 
McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


Leffingwell, 
Edwin M., 
3rd__Edition. 
pany, Inc. 


Lesikar, Raymond U., “Trends, Status, 
and Techniques of Correspondence Im- 
provement in American Business.” Busi- 
ness Leaflets #3. Bureau of Business 
Research. 


“Business Education,” 
December 1949. pp. 


Lessenberry, D. D., 
N.O.M.A, Forum, 
21-3. 
Business and the school are both respon- 
sible for job training. 


Libbey, Charles O., “Have You a 1950 
Office?” N.O.M.A. Forum, August 1950. 
p. 3. 
Bench marks for living and working in 
a procedural world. 


Life Office Management Association, “Con- 
trol of Work Loads in Office Procedure,” 
Midwest Office Planning and Equipment 
Committee—Report #17. June 1, 1950. 


Life Office Management Association, 
“Proceedings of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association,” Annual and Special 
Conferences of L.O.M.A. 1950. 


Lowen, Walter A., “Reasons Persons Lose 
Jobs,” The Advertisers Digest, September 
1949. p. 14. 

The real rather than the paper reasons. 


Markstein, David, “The Unpaid Personnel 
Specialist,” The Office Economist, Issue 
#4. 1950. p. 12. 


Martindell, 
praisal of 
Brothers. 


Jackson, 


“The Scientific Ap- 
Management,” x 


Harper 
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Me hods, 


d Prem Cc. L., “Brighter Horizons for the 


Maz: 4 [ 
Manager,” N.O.M.A. Forum, April 


Offic 


1950. p 9. : 
ersonnel M:id-century trends: promise steps up 
», | the management stairs. 
tcl: Me 
Maze. Coleman, “The Management Job 
|b urni- of the Office Executive,” N.O.M.A. 
19, Forwin, October, 1949. pp. 24-29. 
le office An address delivered before the Office 
Week Forums. 25c. 
S+rue- Metcalf, Robert I., “Gaining Greater 
p. 5, Profits from the Interview,” N.O.M.A. 
Cees to Forum, December 1949. pp. 17-9. 
Sound techniques avoid losses due to 
waste of effort and emotional stress. 
_¢ Mintz, Bernard, “Training for Office 
Management,” The Office, March 1950. p. 
71. 
ho What can the college do? 
raining 
7A. @ Morgan, Frederick C., “Welcoming The 
Office Newcomer,” N.O.M.A. Forum, July 
(OO a 
1950. p. 14. 
; Pointers for helping the new employee 
Salary start right. 
ebruary 
j Mulligan, Paul B., “Setting the Standards 
stration for Office Work Performances,” Office 
Management and Equipment, June 1950. 
p. 28. 
Control 
Labor,” National Office Management Association 


Survey—A Study of 234 Companies. Sta- 
tistical Data on Purchase and Care of 
Office Machines, N.O.M.A. Forum, No- 


hrough Hi vember, 1949. pp. 17-20. 


'roceed- 


36. : rine a 
Otis, J. L., and Trenhaft, W. C., “Good 
: Communications Promotes Teamwork,” 
binson, Personnel Journal, July-August 1949, pp. 
actice,” JB 83-4. 
Com- How one company maintains fair way 
relations. 
Status, Pennefather, H. E., “Tomorrow’s Office 
‘e Im- Equipment,” N.O.M.A. Forum, August 
~ Busi- 1950. p. 23. 
usiness New developments on the mechanized 
office horizon. 
atin Schlech, Edward C., “A Logical Approach 
0. pp. to Office Job Evaluation,” The Manage- 
ment Review, April 1950. p. 189. 
"eS Pon- ° “ ° * 
p Schmitz, R. M., “How Salaried Employees 
Benefit from Job Evaluation,” National 
F Fore ’s sti 22 
. 1950 oremen’s Institute, Inc. p. 22. 
. Cc id 7 
1950, Selwyn, Amy, “Make Up Your Mind,” 
is oe The Management Review, November 1949. 
ing in p. 589, 
al Shaeffer, Robert E., “Merit Rating as a 
Con- Management Tool,” Auditgram, July 1950. 
dure, p. 6. 
pment Can be applied to school management 
950. procedures. 
‘iation, Shelton, Fred E., Jr., “Improving Paper- 
anage- work Through People,” N.O.M.A. Forum, 


special September 1950. pp. 13-16. 


Clues to reducing office costs center in 


; Lose employee attitudes. 
ember s i . ‘ 
Shelton, Fred E., Jr., “Quality Control 
asons, for the Office,” N.O.M.A. Forum, May, 
1950. pp. 15-19. 
sonnel Effective methods for mon:toring office 
Issue clerical operations. 
Slater, Keith H., “Time Measurement for 
Ap Office Work,” N.O.M.A. Forum, June 
. oe 1950. p. 13. 
Building standard units for better cleri- 
cal procedures. 
TION 
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Smith, Virginia M., “A Course For Per- 
sonality Development,’ N.O.M.A. Forum, 
June 1950. p. 23. 
Helping the post-threshold worker step | 
ahead. | 


Steinmetz, Cloyd S., “The Clerical Ana- | 
lyzer,” The Office, November, 1949. p. 43. 


Stevenson, Russell A., “Trends in Train- | 
ing for Management,’ N.O.M.A. Forum, 
July 1950. p. 9. 
Role of schools of business in building | 
leadership futures. 


Place In | 
August, | 


Marion, “Woman's 


N.O.M.A. Forum, 


Stixrood, 
Business,” 
1950. p. 13. 
Female talents challenge “men’s world.” 
A. De- 


Taylor, C. Pierce, “Behind the B. 
Forum, 


gree: Jr. Executives?” N.O.M.A. 
March 1950. pp. 18-20. 
Lifting the academic curtain for realis- | 
tic placement. 


Taylor, Kathryn L., “Good Grooming,” 
Personnel Service, May-June 1950. p. 11. 
Good grooming contest co-ordinated 
with dress regulation fashion show. 





Tracy, Betina, “Telephone Rating Survey 
for Selling and Non-Selling Personnel,” 
Personnel Service, May-June 1950. p. 20. | 
Underwood, David O., “Modern Training 
Methods Reduce Costs,” N.O.M.A. Forum, 
August, 1950. p. 15. 
Placing emphasis on 
visors how to train. 


teaching super- 


Vanderbilt, George, “The Paradox of 
Mechanization,” 4.M.A. Office Manage- 
ment—Series 125. p. 3. 

There can be too much mechanization. 





Wall, Dorothy, “Sales Training,” Person- 

nel Service, March-April, 1950. p. 6. | 
Training class quiz brings out team | 
spirit. | 

Webb, Dwight, “Sanity In Simplification,” | 

N.O.M.A. Forum, October, 1950. p. 15. | 
Applying | the questioning attitude to | 
methods improvement. 


Wells, Florence, “Work Measurement,” | 
Toledo Chapter of N.O.M.A. | 








THE GREGG COLLEGE 


SUMMER SEMINARS FOR 
BUSINESS TEACHERS 


© 
SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND REPORTING 
a 


REGULAR DAY SCHOOL THROUGHOUT | 
THE YEAR 


Write for Bulletins 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 


37 South Wabesh Avenue, Chicago 3, 


KARLO- 


TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION 
STANDS 
FOR VISUAL 
TEACHING 


Model IE 





THE KARLO TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION STAND was 
designed to meet the demand for just 
the right audio-visual training 
equipment for the modern typewrit- 
ing class. With it, the teacher can 
easily and conveniently demonstrate 
the correct techniques in full view 
of the whole class. 


The KARLO stand is quickly ad- 
justable to heights of from 35 to 48 
inches. Its three legs prevent “wob- 
bling” and it rides on free rolling 
casters for easy moving and turning. 
Sturdy and attractive, the Karlo has 
an all-metal base and hard wood top. 
It takes up no more floor space than 
the dimensions of the machine it 
supports. 


Send coupon today for full details. 


KARL MFG. COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE 
STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


32 lonia Avenue, S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Karl Manufacturing Company 

32 lonia Ave., S. W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me additional information on 


all available models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstration Stand. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





IS THERE A MANAGERIAL APPROACH? 


There has of late been much talk 
about a “managerial approach,” par- 
ticularly by teachers of accounting in 


graduate schools of business admin- 
istration. This is the outcome of a 
search for an approach to replace the 
now discredited balance sheet ap- 
proach which has been the domin- 
ant one for some thirty years. As 
Professor Robert Amory of Harvard 
University stated at the 1950 meeting 
ut the American Accounting Associa- 
tion, “It seems too obvious to waste 
time on before this group that the 
balance sheet form of organization of 
an accounting course is on the way 


” 


out 


Objection to the Balance 
Sheet Approach 


Even when examined superficially 
the balance sheet approach is seen to 
be unsatisfactory since it places un- 
due emphasis on the balance sheet 
which in contemporary accounting 
thought has been subordinated to the 
income statement. The accounting 
processes are now regarded as pri- 
marily focused on the determination 
of income rather than on the meas- 
urement of the status of the invest- 
ment in a business. The items in the 
balance sheet represent merely the 
residue in the accounts after the in- 
come has been determined. 

In order to bring instruction into 
line with modern thought some teach- 
ers have advocated an approach 
through the income statement. This, 
however, does not produce a work- 
able sequence because of the need for 
the discussion of the subject of as- 
sets and liabilities at an early point 
in the course. This subject is, there- 
fore, introduced as the second step. 
From that point onward the instruc- 
tion lapses into the balance sheet ap- 
proach with the result that the course 
is conducted in the traditional man- 
ner but with a somewhat disconnected 
prologue on the income statement. 


Meaning of "Approach" 


The “approach” in teaching a sub- 
ject should be the starting point, that 
is, the first step in its technical de- 
velopment, with perhaps a few sub- 
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sequent steps in the sequence. In the 
history of accounting instruction 
three approaches are noteworthy: 
(1) through journal entries, (2) 
through the balance sheet, and (3) 
through accounts. 

There appears to be a misuse of the 
word “approach” in the expression 
“managerial approach” since the dis- 
cussion of the subject of management 
cannot be a step in the development 
of the technique of accounting. It is 
probable that “managerial emphasis” 
would be a more appropriate expres- 
sion for what those who use the ex- 
pression “managerial approach” have 
in mind, 

Managerial emphasis, however, 1s 
not a new idea in the teaching of ac- 
counting at the college level. It is the 
essence of the balance sheet approach. 
In fact, the balance sheet approach 
was developed with the notion that 
accounting is a tool of business man- 
agement since through the financial 
statements there are provided data 
which are vital in the management 
of a business. The balance sheet was, 
therefore, regarded as the ultimate 
goal of accounting and was used as 
the starting point in order to enable 
the student to keep his eyes on that 


goal. 


Relieving Students of Details 


It appears to be commonly agreed 
among the sponsors of the ‘‘man- 
agerial approach” that the accounting 
student who is not being trained to 
become a_ professional accountant 
should be relieved of as much of the 
bookkeeping details as possible and 
that the interpretation of the results 
of the accounting should be stressed. 
Among the suggestions for the elim- 
ination of details are the omission 
of journal entries, particularly in 
special journals. Some of the writers 
would even avoid the use of formal 
ledger accounts and would replace 
them with “T” accounts. 

In the opinion of the writer such 
instruction would give the student an 
inadequate understanding of account- 
ing. It may well be assumed that the 
students of business administration 
will in their later years be more in- 
terested in the interpretation of the 
position of a business than in the 
operations of the accounting proc- 
esses. However, it is hardly possible 


to understand and thus to interpret 
the results of accounting without an 
understanding of how the figures in 
the financial statements get there. 

The student needs to learn the 
processes by which the data are ae- 
cumulated and classified, beginning 
with the original evidences of trans- 
actions through to their ultimate ef- 
fect on the financial statements. Since 
accounting is an art, its conclusions 
can be understood and thus  inter- 
preted only by those who have an 
adequate understanding of the art, 
By a judicious arrangement of the 
sequence a competent exposition of 
the accounting processes can be given 
in one semester by means of the ac- 
count approach,—and with man- 
agerial emphasis. 


A Recommended Approach and Sequence 


The writer’s approach and sequence 
for a one-semester basic course or 
the first semester of a _ one-vear 
course is as follows: 

Week 

1 Accounts. 

2 Books of Original Entry. 

3 Profit Determination. 

4 Accounting for Merchandise. 

5 Subsidiary Ledgers. 

6 Periodic Adjustments. 

7 Financial Statements. 

8 The Work Sheet. 

9 Accounting for Notes and Drafts. 

10 Cash Control. 

11 Partnerships. 

12 Corporations 

13 Corporations (continued). 

14 Manufacturing Accounting. 

15 Disposition of Fixed Assets; Sale 
of a Business. 





15-31 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 





DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 


Recent reports set the proportion 
of government defense hiring of ci- 
“ratio of 1 to 2.3 men in 
and give as the over-all 
goal the > ety of “1.2 million work- 
ers by July 1 3esides the neces- 
sary numbers of workers to be en- 
gaged for manufacturing and main- 
tenance in government defense or- 
ganizations, a large quota will make 
up the civilian force of office employ- 
ees. A majority of government of- 
fice employees will, in all probability, 
continue be the typists, stenog- 
raphers, accountants, . statisticians, 
various kinds of clerks, and office ma- 
chine operators. Personnel workers, 
administrative assistants—to all sorts 
of administrators—and economists 
also appear to be in demand but the 
classification of these jobs is usually 
on the professional level. 

A breakdown of estimated agencies 
having huge personnel requirements 
for expanding government operation 
includes chiefly : National Production 
Authority, Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, Economic Stabilization, Civil- 
ian Defense Administration, Federal 
Safety Council, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and the Adjutant General’s 
Office. Nationally, federal employ- 
ment during November alone exceed- 
ed previous months by over 2 million. 
Here in Washington, the scene looks 
generally like a reversion to World 
War II with its emergency programs 
of training and hiring. However, 
some noticeable differences — 
There is no central staff at U. S. Civ- 
il Service Headquarters in charge of 
administering or coordinating train- 
ing. Also, at the moment, defense 
agencies may qualify applicants 
through special examinations for 
temporary appointment, only if there 
are no eligibles left on the regular 
Civil Service register. They may not 
do “Blanket Hiring.’ Since 1946 
when authority for hiring from Civil 
Service registers was decentralized 
among the various agencies, because 
of a cut in appropriation, all control 
and knowledge of the number of ap- 
pointments so made was lost to the 
Civil Service Commission. 


vilians at a 
uniform,” 


Government Examinations 


The Civil Service Commission still 
is holding regular examinations with 
minimum standards on the basis of 
nation-wide coverage. Recent an- 
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nouncements include location of the 
positions, description of the work, 
salary and length of work week, as 
well as general information on where 
and how to file application, and 
statement of requirements. Mimeo- 
graphed samples of past examination 
questions may be obtained by appli- 
cants. Some of the requirements 
from specific examination announce- 
ments are quoted: 


Clerk (Grades CAF-1 to CAF-4 inclusive) 
Basic salary range $1756-$2394 
Written examination consisting of 
tions of these general types: 

1. Alphabetizing 
2. Computations, 
ing 

3. Name and number comparison 

4. Word meaning—questions requiring a 
knowledge of words 

5. Reading—ability to read and properly 
icieeaeet 

6. Spelling 

7. Grammar 


ques- 


involving simple reason- 


Stenographer-Typist (Grades CAF-2 to 
CAF-3 inclusive) 

Basic salary $1951 

Note: Appointments from this list may be made 
up to and — Grade CAF-4 at a basis 
salary of $239 


Written test: 


Typewriting from plain copy (10 minutes) 
Relative weights : Typist, 50; Stenog- 
rapher, 25 

General Test (objective scoring on word 
meanings, spelling, reading, interpreta- 
tion, grammar) 
Relative weights: 
rapher, 25 

Stenography—dictation at rates of 80-96 
words per minute 
Relative weights: 


Typist, 50; Stenog- 


Stenographer, 50 


A practice dictation exercise is given at 
80 words a minute. Competitors 
their notes and 


Note: 
the rate of 
are allowed 5 minutes to study 
20 minutes to transcribe them. 


Practices among defense agencies 
in hiring qualified applicants for tem- 
porary appointments vary. For in- 
stance, in one section of the Pentagon 
the standard for typists was stated as 
40 words a minute with no more than 
3 errors, and in another section as 
30 lines with no errors in 10 minutes. 
The Veterans Administration quali- 
fies applicants for card punch ma- 
chine operation training if they can 
type at the rate of 25 words a minute. 
The Utilization branch of the De- 
fense Departments sets a minimum, 
for CAF3 and CAF4 typists, of 45 
words a minute with not over 8 er- 


rors and in shorthand, for Grade 3, 
80 words per minute or for Grade 4, 
100 words per minute. For both 
grades the accuracy requirement is 
95 per cent. 


Inservice Training 


No emergency office employee 
training programs in the agencies 
have as yet been established formally 
for civilian personnel, as existed dur- 
ing World War II. A regular in- 
service project for administrative 
interneship is continuing, as con- 
ducted by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission and by particular de- 
partments—such as the State Depart- 
ment. In this program, employees of 
government agencies are (1) required 
to take one course in college, (2) 
detailed to a work assignment, (3) 
given an extensive reading assign- 
ment that usually involves research. 
These interneships are arranged for 
special groups each fall and spring. 

The Armed Forces educational 
program embraces the same pattern 
of offerings that went into effect dur- 
ing the last war and which has never 
been discontinued. Both high school 
and college subjects are offered, that 
may be taken by correspondence, 
through self-teaching, and in group 
study. 

In addition, the separate services 
operate their own training programs. 
These are off-duty classes and enroll- 
ment in them is by voluntary choice. 
There are 300 such educational cen- 
ters all over the world. According 
to the Washington office of Troop 
Information and Education, while 
the entire range of business subjects 
may be offered at some centers, at 
least each center has one class in 
typewriting. The standards run about 
40 hours for a course in funda- 
mentals of typewriting, with an end- 
of-course examination under the fa- 
cility program of the American 
Council of Education. Beginning 
shorthand covers about 60 hours and 
the tests used are from the same 
source. Bookkeeping begins from 
the elementary and advances through 
college accounting. 



















Textbook Selection 


Formerly textbooks were selected 
by a group of specialists in many 


fields. In fact, the Armed Services 
maintains a corps of curriculum 
specialists at its education offices in 
Madison. The new procedure now 
is to request associations, recom- 
mended by the National Education 
Association, to list specialists work- 
ing in the field and from these six 


(Continued on next page) 


persons are asked to recommend text- 
books which best meet the needs de- 


scribed. 

The three texts that get the highest 
number of votes from these six ex- 
perts are sent to three teachers on 
their own staff, who conduct courses 
by correspondence. The teachers 
are asked to examine the texts and 
say which are best for their purposes. 
Finally, the Curriculum Officers ap- 
prove or disapprove as, from a mili- 
tary standpoint, they must be very 
careful. 


Government Work Problems 


This period of emergency expan- 
sion is causing regular government 
employees as well as new appointees 
to face special adjustments. Here 
are some examples. Only tempo- 
rary promotions are being granted. 
Accrued annual leave must be used 
before June 30 for if “frozen leave” 
is in excess of the standard for the 
job that time will be lost. On the 
other hand, more and more agencies 
are increasing employee hours from a 
40 to a 44 hour work week and are 
not approving leave requests because 
of work load pressures. 

The proposed dispersal of govern- 
ment agencies to localities other than 
Washington gives rise to extensive 
employee requests for transfer to 
other jobs. The higher the classifi- 
cation, the more difficult an employee 
finds it to effect a transfer. Stenog- 
raphers, typists, and general office 
clerks frequently can arrange ex- 
changes quicker since there are more 
possibilities numerically of persons 
who may want counter transfers. 

Veterans entering military service 
from government jobs must have 
their cases acted on by Civil Service 
before they leave, if they are eligible 
for permanent status. Yet, this is not 
always possible since military calls 
take precedence over private affairs. 

Civil Service coverage of most 
federal workers offers cash benefits 
and retirement provisions that are 
better than those afforded other 
workers through Social Security. Re- 
cent provisions in Social Security 
coverage include many government 
workers not hitherto eligible. People 
now may be working together in the 
same office, some of whom must pay 
6 per cent of their salaries into Civil 
Service retirement fund, and others 
who will pay only 1% per cent of a 
basic $3600 income into Social Se- 
curity for job insurance. And, finally, 
it must be remembered that these are 
problems which must be added to 
those usually attendant upon any 
worker in any job situation in any 
place. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 193) 


Where still greater maturity, more 
extensive background education, and 
more thorough training in business 
organization and management, eco- 
nomics, finance, law, etc., are essen- 
tial, the four-year college must be 
looked to for recruits. 

This is by no means intended to be 
a complete differentiation of these 
types of schools in terms of business 
training. It is merely illustrative of 
the error that is made when “busi- 
ness education” and “schools” are re- 
ferred to as if the former is a suf- 
ficiently descriptive term and_ the 
product of the latter all alike. 

It should be emphasized that busi- 
ness educators make the same error 
as do employers. They also talk 
about “business education” without 
greater specificity regardless of the 
type or level or size or facilities or 
kind of students, or instructors, or 
general resources of institutions giv- 
ing it. Yet it should be obvious that 
there are many kinds and levels of 
business training, and widely differ- 
ing conditions under which it is 
given. There is highly specialized 
technical training and broad general 
background business training, each 
of which may be broken down into a 
dozen or more specifics ranging all 
the way from the most elementary 
junior business training courses for 
ninth or tenth grade pupils to the 
most advanced business organization 
and administration courses for highly 
selected students in graduate schools 
of business administration. 

There are schools wherein general 
education must be given precedence 
over vocational education, and but a 
small fragment of time is left for 
business training. Also others where 
a desired minimum of general educa- 


tion has been completed and all avail- 
able time can be given to business 
training. 

There are schools where academic 
standards prevail (usually very low) 
and thus prevent the adoption of 


occupational competence for voca- 
tional skill courses. Also others 
where the latter standards may pre- 
vail. 

There are schools where there can 
be little or no selectivity or schedul- 


ing of students according to their ip. 
terests, aptitude, and ability. Also 
others where there is complete free. 
dom to select and schedule acc rding 
to ability and course requirements, 

There are schools with short school 
days that force much homework tg 
be done regardless of the absence of 
facilities or conditions for doing it, 
Also others still operating on a longer 
daily schedule that assures greater 
accomplishment in vocational courses 
not essentially textbook courses. 

There are schools with an abund- 
ance of special equipment that makes 
for greater achievement in occupa 
tional skill courses. There are others 
that have only a sample or token 
equipment that limits the school to 
acquaintanceship courses only. 

There are schools operating on a 
term or semester basis in such a way 
as to prevent individual progress ac- 
cording to one’s ability and industry, 
There are others that are so organized 
as to permit progress in line with 
ability and effort and to put a preni- 
um on it. 

That is enough to point up the con- 
tention that we should stop talking 
and writing about business training in 
the abstract, and quit dealing with 
this topic as if it always means 
exactly the same thing. In_ other 
words, when employers discuss their 
“expectations” they should be spe: 
cific in terms of what kind of busi- 
ness training they expect and of what 
kind of school or college from whom 
they expect what they expect. If they 
will do the first of these things in 
terms of their known office require- 
ments, not in those of classroom 
standards, there is some reason to be- 
lieve that each type of school will pick 
out of the office requirements listed 
those that it can meet most satisfac 
torily. With agreements on these two 
things—what is wanted and where it 
can best be supplied—employers can 
be specific as to what it may proper: 
ly expect from each type of school. 
Until that time comes employers and 
business teachers will go on with 
their generalizations as to what the 
former expects and what the latter 
can produce in terms of employa- 
bility. 























BUSINESS TEACHER ON VALENTINE’'S DAY 


A bill from the Super Market, 
A notice of PTA, 

An ad of a book with a teachery 
And a title as dry as hay! 


A sample of So-Brite Cleaner, 

A packet of Anti-Sneeze, 

A questionnaire from a scholarly pair 
Pursuing their Ph.D.’s! 


A valentine red and lovely 

As a rose in the midst of strife! 

What cavalier is making it clear 

That I’m the light of his life? 

O rapturous words: “Dear Schoolma’am, 
With what a delightful hop 

Your heart will beat whenever you eat 


At Andersons’ Doughnut Shop!” ; 
—Grace V. Watkms 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





CHARM IN THE MOVIES 


A vroup of girls in the commercial de- 
partment at Central High School in New- 
ark under the direction of Miss Florabelle 
Burke became interested in the problem of 
securing employment after graduation and 
in the course of their investigations were 
convinced of the importance of a pleasing 
personality in obtaining the better jobs. 
They decided to do something about im- 
proving their own personalities. _ 

A club, known as the Charm Club, was 
organized and regular meetings were held 
at which personnel managers, beauticians, 
cosmetologists, designers and people from 
all fields who might have an influence on 
personality were invited to speak. 

After the talks of the visiting lecturers, 
discussions were held and. the girls at- 
tempted in the days that followed to put 
into practice the ideas which were learned 
at these meetings. Each classroom became 
an office to them and they tried to behave 
and to dress just as they would if they 
were actually employed. 

Each girl began to realize that the word 
“glamour” did not mean exceptional beauty 
but rather it meant the kind of personality 
which is pleasantly attractive—personality 
including hair-do, make-up, posture, and 
good grooming. 

It was understood, of course, that the 
most glamorous office helper in the world 
would have no place in an office, unless she 
were also efficient and experienced in office 
practice. So these girls worked harder 
than ever at their studies in order to im- 
prove their usefulness to a_ prospective 
employer. 

After some time, the members of the 
Charm Club decided to make a permanent 
record of their activities, a record which 
would be not only a memorial to what they 
had accomplished, but also a course of 
study for themselves and others to follow 
in achieving happy employment. 

They visited the Library of Visual Aids 
and found that they could secure the 
equipment for movie making. Edward 
Schofield, Director Visual Aids in 
Newark, offered his active cooperation in 
the matter of lights, light meter, camera 
equipment, etc. William Pfeiffer, Director 
of WBGO-FM, the radio station of the 
Newark Board of Education, consented to 
record the narration on a tape recorder. 
Additional expenses could be financed by 
the club treasury. 

It was, therefore, decided that a motion 
picture of the activities of the club would 
be the most practical vroject to undertake. 
Furthermore, when the group had finished 
the picture and completed the study of it, 
they could donate it to the Library of 
Visual Aids and in that way it could be 
made available to all the students in 
Newark, 

Tt was decided to “shoot” the picture 
during Easter vacation since they had been 
able to secure permission to use the build- 
Ing at that time. A cast was carefully 
chosen and a script prepared. The work 
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was begun and finished on schedule and 
the result was very satisfactory. 

The picture shows a young lady applying 
for an office position and, as she is inter- 
viewed, she reviews the ways in which the 
Charm Club has prepared her for this day. 
In the scenes which follow, girls act out 
the do’s and don’ts of the myriad factors 
that make for pleasing personality. 

There are scenes which concern the office 
interview, correct posture (both in typing 





A Scene from "Our Training, Plus" 


and taking dictation), good grooming (in- 
cluding such subjects as use of nail polish, 
astringents, perfume, make-up, with special 
emphasis on such items as lipstick, hair-do, 
and clothes). Even such items as proper 
dialing of a telephone and the question of 
chewing gum come up for consideration. 

Many of the questions which come to a 
prospective employer’s mind with the an- 
swers he hopes to find in the applicant are 
carefully presented and analyzed. The pic- 
ture itself affords a course in personality 
development which might well be used by 
personnel departments to improve their 
own employees. 

What this group of girls has done can 
be duplicated, all or in part by any modern 
high school and its value would be great 
in reducing heartaches among graduates 
who fail to get jobs and never quite know 
why. 

When the film as finally completed was 
a 400 foot, 16 mm. Kodachrome movie 
entitled “Our Training, Plus.” 

Finally, the picture was shown in the 
auditorium to the entire group of 1800 stu- 
dents. Many favorable comments were 
heard, as the students began to realize the 
value of good grooming in any position 
which they might seek. 

The film has already started its tour of 
the city schools and is available to those 
who request it. 


LET'S BE HUMAN 
16 mm Sound Motion Picture 


Black and White, Two Reels 
































In association with Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Beva announces the forthcoming 
release of a two reel 16mm sound motion 
picture in the field of supervisory rela- 
tionships. The film consists completely of 
artwork and simplified animation and is 
based on the highly successful book of the 
same name by John L. Beckley. The film 
will be useful to teachers in the fields of 
personnel work, labor relations, industrial 
management courses and for general use 


at faculty meetings, teacher training courses 


and the like although primarily designed 
for use with groups of supervisory per- 
sonnel in business and industry. 

The introduction indicates that the film 
is for everyone who has supervisory rela- 
tionships with others. Two methods of 
handling people are indicated: to treat 
them exactly the way you feel like treating 
them or to concentrate on results and treat 
people in a way that will make them 
anxious to do what you want them to do. 
The visual content of the film presents 
many specific situations and the excellent 
sound track uses a number of characters 
to explain what should and should not be 
done in each specific situation. 

The film is based on seven rules which 
will work for anyone who masters them; 

Perfect your self-control. 

. Appreciate and praise. 

. Stress rewards; avoid punishments. 

. Criticize tactfully. 

. Always listen. 

. Explain thoroughly. 

. Consider your men’s interests as you 

would your own. 


NEW VISUAL AID BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


A new information sheet which discusses 
the storage of 16mm motion picture film 
in active movie libraries has just been an- 
nounced by the Eastman Kodak Company, 
along with extensive revisions of three 
Kodak visual-aid bibliographies. 

The new information sheet describes the 
general problems encountered in the stor- 
age of 16mm film, the best location for 
the film library; humidity controls, and 
factors to be considered for long term 
storage. 

The revised biblios are entitled Some 
Sources of 2 by 2-inch Color Slides, Visual 
Aid Sources—Motion Pictures and Film- 
strips, and Selected References on Photo- 
graphic Visual Aids. These publications 
will provide leaders of visual aid programs 
in business and industry, education, medi- 
cine, or religion, with information on 
where to obtain slides, motion pictures, 
and filmstrips in addition to furnishing a 
guide to background reading in various 
fields. 

Copies of these publications may be ob- 
tained without charge from the Sales Serv- 
ice Division, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, New York. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





HOW TO FAIL SUCCESSFULLY 


Much is being written these days on the 
importance of human relations in bettering 
one’s business career. In Modern Industry 
recently an article appeared titled “How 
to Be an Outstanding Failure.” As _ it 
reminds its readers “Even men totally un- 
interested in being failures may find the 
list worth while, for a jest is a two-edged 
sword, There’s mz ny a how-to wrapped 
up in a how-not-to.” We hope you enjoy 
the list; some of the items are bound to 
hit home. Teachers can make the same 
mistakes as business. 

One of the easiest achievements in execu- 
tive life is mediocrity, in which neither 
the executive nor his work is much no- 
ticed until one day he disappears and is re- 
placed by a man the company hopes will 
do better. Anyone who can get into ex- 
ecutive ranks can achieve mediocrity with- 
out half trying. 

Jeing a big success, growing in the job, 
and moving on into bigger responsibilities 
is a good deal harder, as any enterprising 
management man can tell you, from his 
own experience and from his experience 
in developing the men under him. 

It is a lot harder, however, to be an 
outstanding failure, the kind’ of rocket 
that gives as brilliant a fizz-bang coming 
down as it did going up. This is probably 
because so few executives have studied the 
principles of failure. 

For management men tired of being 
lectured—or lecturing a  subordinate—on 
how to be a successful executive, here is 
a Checkup Chart on How to Be a Failure. 

Only an amateur will limit himself to 
two or three or a half dozen of the bad 
habits listed here. A man who wants to 
make a name for himself will try all 25. 


1. If a subordinate makes a mistake, let 
him have both barrels, preferably in front 
of others. 

He'll be taught a good lesson; namely, to 
cover up future errors instead of airing 
them so they may be remedied promptly. 


2. Never accept responsibility for a deci- 
sion if you can possibly avoid it. 

If you don’t accept a responsibility in the 
first place, how can you be held responsible 
for falling down on it? This assures you 
of getting nowhere, because the bigger and 
better the job, the more responsibilities at- 
tached. If the company wants firm an- 
swers to problems, let it rent an electronic 
computer. 


3. If you came up the ladder in a specialty, 
stay in that specialty. If you're an engineer, 
don’t go poking around in sales or em- 
ployee relations, or purchasing or public 
relations. 

[f the company wants an all-around man- 
agement man, let it pick one in the first 
place, and leave you where you are. 


f, Develop your ability to pass the buck— 
take private lessons at night, if need be. 
There’s nothing better to give both sub- 
ordinates and superiors a sharp, clear pic- 
ture of just what kind of person you are. 
They'll fight for the privilege of wrecking 
vou, 


5. Keep your nose to the grindstone; don’t 
expose yourself to new ideas by getting 
out and mixing with other men in your 
own or other plants. 
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Better than 


brains. 


wear out your nose your 


6. If a superior gives advice, endear your- 
self to him by letting him know you really 
don’t need it, because you know everything 
already. 

He may believe you, to the extent of set- 
ting you free to seek a career elsewhere 
more worthy of your talent. 


/. Keep your finger on every little detail of 
woe work, every day, relentlessly. 
This way you'll never have time to look 
ahead at your future problems or plan for 
your major tasks. 


8 Never consult with others in arriving at 
decisions; don’t discuss anything with any- 
one; always talk, but above all never listen. 


Pay 


\ 
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They might help you to come to better de- 
cisions. But by ignoring others, you may 
soon come to be known as The Lone Wolf 
of the Acme Broomstraw Corp., or of 
whatever concern you are associated with. 
And you can imagine how good that will 
look in your obituary. 


9. Never teach a younger man how to do 
your job or fill your shoes after you've 
moved up. 

If the company has no subordinate capable 
of replacing you, it won’t be able to ad- 
vance you. You might even be allowed to 
make room for someone who can _ train 
replacements. 


Never check up on your health, or tf 

you do, pay no attention to the doctor’s ad- 
vice. 
There is probably no more dramatic way 
of demonstrating your inability to fill a job 
than to drop dead. Even the most opti- 
mistic and lenient company is apt to be 
convinced by such a gesture. 


11. If your secretary wants to take her 
shoes off in the office, make your desk 
dressing table, receive long personal phone 
calls, and in general act homey—encourage 
her. 

Has double-barrelled effect: It cures her 
of any disposition toward efficiency ; and it 
marks you as a man who can’t run even 
a two-desk office. 


12. If company policy makes you take vaca- 
tions, @ vorry about who's shining while 
yowre away, and how the job’s being done. 
Spoils your vacation, guarantees you won't 
benefit from it—and neither will your com- 
pany. Also tips everybody off that if you're 
so worried lest someone usurp your posi- 
tion there must be a reason for your 
sense of insecurity. 


13. If you find that a couple of cocktails 


before dinner relax you, try six or eight. 


Why not get good and relaxed? Ii this 
doesn’t work fast enough, try relaxing 
mornings. 


14. Be so impatient for advancemen! that 
you fal to learn what your preseit job 
has to teach. 

Lets the company know you won't be satis- 
fied gaining rewards the hard way. but 
want express service to the top. Ambition 
is admired, but this is different. 


15. Get into office politics, perferably with 
both feet; if there aren’t any, start some. 

Qegw 
a) 
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This way you stand at least a 50-50 chance 
of being wrong. If you use your feet, the 
chances increase. 


16. Be 
done. 
Why let people think you're soft-hearted 
and can be won over by intelligent work? 
Might make you popular. 


sparing of praise for a job well 


nose into the 
your sub- 


17. Be sure to 
gripe-and-grouse 
ordinates. 

Cuts you down 
one of the boys instead of 
the representative, to them, 
pany. 


stick your 
Sessions of 


to their rank, makes you 
a leader and 
of the com- 


18. Let prejudices for and against people 
and methods sway your decisions; not 
reason. 

Men who let facts interfere with their 
prejudices are always coming up with the 
right answers. That’s bad. 


19. Line up a couple of outside positions t 
jump to in case you tire of your present 
post. 

Shows you haven't a 
aren't a stick-in-the-mud. 


one-track mind; 


20. Never bother to find out Specifications 
for your job, nor measure your perform- 
ance. 

Smacks too much of a 
learn, improve. 


desire to know, 


21. Similarly, keep subordinates in_ the 
dark on what's expected of them. 
Confuses them, decreases their value te 
you. 

22. Develop techniques for looking over- 
worked. 

Will give the impression you can’t keef 
your head above water in your present 
position, so why trust you with more 
duties ? 


23. Be arrogant, haughty in your manner. 
Creates respect on the surface, hatred 
underneath. 


24. If good executive habits are too in 
grained to abandon easily, overwork: never 
relax. 

Gets you stale on the job, slows vou down 
An executive who has gone flat is as use 
less as one who never had a sparkle. 


25. Milk your position for social prestige 
Good way to get your name in the papers 
while you last; interferes with performing 
the job for the company’s sake. 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
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MODERN BUDGETING! 


Here is a new approach to budgeting to make 
your teaching of money management more in- 
teresting and effective. Your Budget is a modern 
pattern for budgeting that puts wishes into 
plans to make them come true. 


IT’S EASY! 
Your Budget explains how to plan in advance 
to (1) meet everyday expenses; (2) pay large 
future bills; (3) clear up past debts; and (4) buy 
the special things people want out of living. 
There is ample space to write in a plan and 
check on progress. 
IT’S PRACTICAL! 

Home economists and homemakers are enthu- 
siastic about this tested, easy-to-follow plan. 
Your students will enjoy using this attractive, 
colorful booklet to learn a skill they will need 
all the days of their lives. 
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A FAMILY’S ADVENTURE 
IN BETTER LIVING! 


Budgeting For Better Living is a new filmstrip 
that dramatizes HFC’s modern pattern for 
budgeting. Ideal for classroom use to prove 
that budgeting can be a vital and interesting 
key to better living. 
IT’S AUTHORITATIVE! 

Leading educators have commended this new 
budget plan to help individuals and families get 
the most out of income, the most out of life. 


FREE ON LOAN! 
Filmstrip requires a 35 mm. projector, and 
comes with a prepared talk to be read while 
film is being shown. Running time: 30 minutes. 
Available free on loan for one week. Reserve 
three weeks in advance. 


ae ae ee eee 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


[[] Please send me a free copy of Your Budget, and...... 
copies for classroom use at 5¢ each. 


[J Also send filmstrip, Budgeting For Better Living, for 


classes on (Date.......... ). | will pay return postage. 
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WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Wasnington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 


DED 
 % 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 100,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 


STUDY. ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTR ATION 
At Northwest's Largest and Best Known 
Business School 


usiness university 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 
Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
Tri-Cities 


Established 1m 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E. R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 





Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 





All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


H, T, BARNES, President 
Fourteenth at Glenarm 
Denver 2, Colorado 





The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnke Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


‘*SECURITY THROUGH EDUCATION" 
Accounting—Secretarial 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


Hickory, Newton, N. Wilkesboro 
North Carolina 





“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 


e 
“The ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, PL 





DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 


Catalog on Request 
’ Granite Building 
URS sixth Avenue & Wood Street 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


The preferred school featuring complete business 
training 
1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 


A Nationatty 
ADVERTISED 
INSTITUTION 


Howard C. Porter 
President 


DYKE 


Pia beenase AND 
SPENCERIAN CO m4 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 

CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


TESTED 
BUSINESS 
Zualegied for Setter Jos 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)-—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 


e 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 

Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffaio, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


STRAYER 


COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
letion of Business Administration and Account: 
ng courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 

diplomas are awarded. 


13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 








HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 


State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 


Special Summer Session Bulletin 
— Study In Maine — 





For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 
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¢ BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ ¢ 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 





Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
ou want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 


tte of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. 


The 


most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department. 


Q.—A number of inquiries have been re- 
ceived on the teaching of general vocabu- 
lary. Rather than consider these indiwvid- 
ually the following discussion is presented 
as an answer to all of these inquiries. 


A—The possibility of teaching vocabulary 
directly, particularly on the higher educa- 
tional levels, has been a matter of some 
dispute in recent times. The problem is 
one of especial concern to business teach- 
ers inasmuch as business students are very 
often below average in general vocabulary 
and yet are often subjected to intelligence 
tests which employ a vocabulary yardstick 
as one of its chief gauges. Acquiring 
words does not build intelligence, but ordi- 
narily an intelligent person has an intel- 
lectual curiosity which prods him con- 
stantly into vocabulary-building cultural 
experiences such as wide reading, associa- 
tion with literate persons, and attendance 
at plays, lectures, and symposiums. Since 
wide scale testing has revealed a high cor- 
relation Sebeeen general intelligence and 
vocabulary command, personnel and classi- 
fication officers in private, military and 
civil service have come to depend largely 
upon vocabulary tests. 

Business students make a poor showing 
on vocabulary tests for several reasons. 
On the secondary level, it is very often 
true that less intelligent students are 
shunted into business education. The more 
intelligent students who attempt a college 
preparatory course acquire a larger vo- 
cabulary through predilection and through 
their academic courses. Even when the 
more intelligent student turns to business 
subjects, or is directed into business edu- 
cation by his practical parents, he very 
often makes his decision as to what will 
“put meat and potatoes on the table” and 
begrudges every second that he must put 
into the study of culture. If a student 
with such narrow horizons goes from sec- 
ondary school directly into business, the 
chances are that his showing on standard 
intelligence tests will always be far below 
his native ability ; moreover, he will always 
be handicapped by a lack of confidence 
which a ready command of words supplies. 

On the higher levels of business educa- 
tion a slightly different problem is pre- 
sented. Students who decide upon account- 
ing, banking, marketing or some other 
business specialization as their career are 
not to be confused with the student of 
business education on the secondary level 
who is shunted into clerical training. These 
college students are very often of superior 
intelligence and even those of average col- 
lege intelligence are generally possessed of 
a practical shrewdness which enables them 
to attain remarkable success in life. Yet 
a measurement of the intelligence of these 
students by a vocabulary gauge may pre- 
sent them in a most unfavorable light; 
especially in contrast with liberal arts stu- 
dents who may very well be their intel- 
lectual inferiors. Why is this? A_ stu- 
dent who elects business on the college 
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level often, like the intelligent high school 
business education major, has a_ rather 
practical turn of mind, or he draws his 
values from those of a practical business 
family environment which has little time 
for pure culture. His intellectual curiosity 
is satisfied only by learning more and 
more about his specialization. He is handi- 
capped, of course, in a number of ways, 
but ‘the present discussion will be limited 

his inferior command of general vo- 
cabulary. 

Here then is a problem. Students of 
business are frequently deficient in general 
vocabulary and hence ate handicapped pro- 
fessionally and socially. A grave injustice 
is very often done to them by personnel 
managers. This deficiency generally rises 
not from lack of intelligence but from 
narrow interests and extreme specialization. 
Here is a special area where vocabulary 
building courses would be of great value 
if it were certain that vocabulary building 
could be achieved in a course and this 


brings us face to face with the problem of 
whether or not vocabulary building courses 
are fundamentally sound. 

In the dispute about the feasibility of 


teaching vocabulary directly there are a 
number of positions held. One group of 
authorities declares that vocabulary cannot 
he learned in any single course, but must 
be kept in mind as an aim in all courses 
being presented. This, of course, would 
be well and good for a student concen- 
trating on an academic course on second- 
ary or higher educational levels, but would 
be most unproductive for the average stu- 
dent of business. Another position is that 
vocabulary may be taught efficiently to stu- 
dents on the secondary level but not to 
college students. Yet another position taken 
is that students of all levels will benefit 
considerably with course in the direct 
study of words. Within recent years vo- 
cabulary building has become something of 
a fad and a number of vocabulary build- 
ing books have enjoyed most successful 
publication. Unfortunately, some of these 
have violated all of the basic principles of 
pedagogy 

This writer basing his judgment upon 
eight years of vocabulary research and 
teaching, primarily with students of busi- 
ness, is of the opinion that an intensive 
course in vocabulary is beneficial to stu- 
dents of business on both the secondary 
and collegiate level Its principal value lies 
in apprising the student of his deficiency 
in vocabulary and in awakening him to 
interests, experiences and techniques which 
will lead him to a development of this 
atrophied intellectual area. Although the 
matter of selecting a particular word list 
upon which the student can concentrate his 
efforts is a subject of great controversy, 
this writer believes that one goal of the 
course should be the learning of a number 
of words which will be useful to the aver- 
age literate man. These words may be 
used as exercises in dictionary use, ety- 
mology, pronunciation, affixes, synonyms, 


etc., but they will also provide the student 
with some feeling of immediate return tor 
his effort. The course should also have the 
purpose of acquainting the student with 
the nature of language, such as _ history, 
semantics, and the relationship of words 
to life and culture. The business student 
should be given some further units on 
words at work in business. 

When it comes to the teaching of vocabu- 
lary, the teacher is, if anything, embar- 
rassed by the wealth of text materials 
available. Unfortunately these are of un- 
even value and must be appraised care- 
fully. Among the best are the writings of 
Edward Jones Kilduff who has spent a 
quarter of a century on the subject, en- 
joying considerable experience with busi- 
ness students. His Knowing and Using 
Words (Appleton-Century-Crofts) is an 
excellent combination text and exercise 
book written for college students, but 
quite adaptable to secondary education pur- 
poses. His Vocabulary Builder Notebook 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts) is one of the 
most interesting ‘devices this writer has 
seen for continuous vocabulary building. 
Shaped like a standard portable checkbook 
and easily carried about, the book is avail- 
able to the student at all times. He can 
write down each new word he sees in con- 
text and special spaces are provided for 
word meaning, pronunciation, and context. 
Kilduff’s Words and Human Nature 
(Harper) is a psychological approach to 
word usage with emphasis on business. 

Even the best of text books, however, is 
no substitute for a good teacher, and vo- 
cabulary building above all other subjects 
must be vitalized. Words have no mean- 
ing to the student unless they are under- 
stood in terms of life. This writer has 
worked out a number of techniques for 
linking words to life. On the secondary 
and primary levels, field trips are very 
useful enlarging experiences and also ex- 
periences in which a discussion of the 
names of objects seen may lend themselves 
to some vocabulary development. This 
writer has attempted to plot a vocabulary 
building field trip through the New York 
City Museum of Natural History on the 
collegiate level The student is given a 
mimeographed direction sheet which plots 
a tour through the museum calling atten- 
tion to words which are used in the de- 
scriptive material of the exhibits. The 
direction sheet also employs in its text, 
words that describe the various ex- 
hibits. The tenacity of a bulldog is pointed 
out. The gregarious nature of the bison is 
indicated. The divergent horns of a goat 
are demonstrated. After touring the mu- 
seum and seeing a number of words illus- 
trated, the student then looks up these 
words in his dictionary. Exercises in af- 
fixes and roots are also given along with 
exercises in etymology. The student then 
submits a report ef his findings together 
with illustrations taken from magazines 
which give other examples of these words 
in action. This helps the student to un- 
derstand the words learned and to extend 
their meaning. Tests before and after the 
museum trip have revealed the efficiency of 
this technique and a follow-up has revealed 
a high degree of retention. 

Such a technique, however, requires con- 
siderable preparation by the instructor be- 
forehand, but evidence of this preparation 
impresses the student and increases his 
motivation. 

There is no shortcut to culture or royal 
road to learning and vocabulary building 
courses should not be presented as such, 
but there is a place for vocabulary building 
courses, particularly in business education. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








ASSOCIATIONS ELECT OFFICERS 


At recent meetings, officers were elected 
by the members of the Business Education 
Division and Distributive Education Divi- 
sion of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, National Business Teach- 
ers Association, New England Business 
College Association, Pi Omega Pi and 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools 
Association. 

The names of the officers are listed on 
this page and the pictures of the heads of 
these groups are printed below. 


A. V. A. Divisions 


At the recent Miami convention of the 
American Vocational Association, Donovan 
R. Armstrong, Supervisor of Distributive 
Education for the State of Louisiana, was 
re-elected vice president for the Distribu- 
tive Education Division and John A. Beau- 
mont, Chief, Business Education Service, 
Illinois State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, was elected vice president for the 
Business Education Division. 

The A. V. A. Constitution provides that 
each Division of the Association oe 
a membership of 500 or more in A. V. 
may have a vice president representing ba 
Division. The vice presidents with the 
president, executive secretary, treasurer, 
and immediate past- president constitute the 
Executive Committee which is the govern- 
ing body of the Association. 


N. A. C. B.S. 


The new president of the National As- 
sociation and Council of Business Schools 


is Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. He was elected at the 
recent Cleveland meeting. 

Other officers of this group are: First 
vice president, C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood 
Davis College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma ; 
second vice president, H. T. Barnes, Barnes 
School of Commerce, Denver, Colorado ; 
secretary, J. K. Kincade, Miller School of 
Business, Cincinnati, Ohio; treasurer, 
3ruce F. Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, 
lowa;. J. 3. Noffsinger was re-elected 
executive secretary of this group. 


N. B. T. A. 


Robert Finch, Board of Education, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was elected president of the 
National Business Teachers Association at 
the Cleveland convention. Howard E. 
Wheland, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, is the new first vice president and 
Russell J. Hosler, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, is second vice president for 
the next year. Leslie J. Whale, Detroit 
Public Schools, is the new secretary, and 
Paul F. Muse, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana, was _ re- 
elected treasurer. 

O. M. Correll, past president, remains 
on the Executive Board. Mary O. Houser, 
represents the Secondary Schools Depart- 
ment on the Executive Board, Lewis R. 
Toll represents the College Department 
on this Board, and Thomas M. Dodds is 
the Executive Board member from the 
Private Schools Department. 
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Ellen C. Talcott 


George A. Wagoner 


N.E.B.C.A. 


Ellen C. Talcott, Moody School of Con 
merce, New Britain, Connecticut, is p ee 
dent of the New England Business Co! lege 
Association for the next year. The «lec- 
tion was held at a Boston meeting De- 
cember 2 

The new vice president is Litteli R. 
Stone, Stone College, New Haven, (on- 
necticut, and A. J. DePippo, Nashua Busi- 
ness College, Nashua, New Hampshire, 
was elected secretary. Treasurer for the 
next year is E. P. Stearns, Lowell Com 
mercial College, Lowell, Massachusetts, 


Pi Omega Pi 

George A. Wagoner, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, was elected for a second 
term as national president of Pi Omega 
Pi at its recent biennial convention in 
Cleveland. Other officers who were elected 
to serve a two-year term are: Vice presi- 
dent, Paul F. Muse, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute; treasurer, 
Vernon Payne, New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas; secretary-historian, 
Dorothy Hons, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia; organizer, Mina 
Johnson, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; editor, William Pase- 
wark, New York University, New York. 


Southwestern Private Schools Group 


The head of the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association for the 
next year is E. C. Hatton, Draughon’s 
Business College, Lubbock, Texas. He was 
elected at last month’s meeting in Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Edwin C. Ford, Massey Business Col- 
lege, Houston, Texas, is the vice presi- 
dent and L. Wesley Norton, Norton Busi- 
ness College, Shreveport, Louisiana, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Other Board members are D. L. San- 
ders, Bluff City Business College, Poplar 
Bluff, Missouri; J. D. Livingstone, Brant- 
ley- Draughon 3usiness College, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Elmo George, Enid Busi- 
ness College, Enid, Oklahoma; Frank W. 
Davis, Jr., Fayetteville Business College, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

The following officers of the teacher's 
division were elected: President, L. D. 
Heckman, Massey Business College, Hous- 
ton, Texas; vice president, Mrs. Louis 
Mathis, 3ish-Mathis Institute, Monroe, 
Louisiana; secretary, H. J. Adam, Massey 
Business College, Houston, Texas. 


E. C. Hatton 
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Western Business Educators to Meet 


The first convention of the newly or- 
ganizcd Western Business Education As- 
sociaiion will be held at Portland, Oregon, 
March 21 and 22, 1951. The Oregon Busi- 


ness /ducation ‘Association will serve as 


hosts for the two-day conclave. The Ore- 
gon iducation Association is in session 
at the same time, concluding its activities 
on March 23. 

Representatives from the four charter 
member states (California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Oregon) and other interested 
business educators are making plans to be 
present. The Congress Hotel, 1024 S.W. 
Sixth Street, will be convention head- 
quarters. 

Advance planning on the part of 
WBEA’s Executive Council calls for the 
1951 and 1952 conventions to be held in 
San Francisco and Salt Lake City, re- 
spectively. The convention will return to 
Portland in 1953 unless the WBEA Gov- 
erning Board decrees otherwise. 


+ 


Midwest Unit CBEA 


The annual meeting of the Midwest Unit 
of the Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation will be held on February 10 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. The theme of the 
meeting will be “Better Business Graduates 
from Catholic Schools.” The College Ses- 
sion will be a round-table discussion by the 
curriculum committee chairmanned by the 
Rey. Wm. G. Downing, S.J., of Creighton 
University. This committee has been work- 
ing on a program for graduate schools 
leading to a master’s degree in business 
education. 

The high school session will be under 
the direction of Sister M. Alexius, O.P.; 
Edgewood College, and will center around 
discussions on skill requirements and _ per- 
sonality traits which make for success in 
business careers. 

At the afternoon joint session leading 
executives, labor leaders, and educators 
will form a panel to discuss “Educators’ 
Responsibilities to Business.” 


+ 


EBTA Philadelphia Convention 


Elaborate plans are being made for the 
4th Annual Convention of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, which “a 
be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, from March 21 to 24. 

The convention will open with an Exec- 
utive Board meeting on Wednesday, March 
21, followed by a joint meeting of chair- 
men of local committees and the Executive 
Board. 

The reservations desk will be open 
Thursday and Friday from 9:30 to 5:30. 
Tickets for the Fifty-fourth Annual Ban- 
quet, the Boston University Breakfast, the 
Fellowship Luncheon, Pi Omega Pi Din- 
ner, Salem Teachers College Luncheon, 
and Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity Breakfast will be available at the 
reservations desk. 

The sectional meetings planned for 
Thursday morning include those for Pri- 
vate School Administrators, Teacher- 
Training Students, College and University 
Teachers, Administrators and Supervisors. 

The Private Business Schools will spon- 
sor a Fellowship Luncheon at noon on 
Thursday. All E. B. T. A. members are 
invited to attend. Frederick Nichols, pro- 
fessor emeritus, Harvard University, and 
well-known business educator, will be guest 
of honor. Elgie G. Purvis, of Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C., is receiving 
reservations in advance for this luncheon. 


1951 


JANUARY, 


The general meeting, at which Senator 
Karl E. Mundt will speak on “What We 
Must Do to Stay Free,” will open at 2:30 
Thursday afternoon. Jay W. Miller, pres- 
ident of the association, will preside. 

Greetings will be extended convention 
guests by Dr. Louis P. Hoyer, superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia schools, and W. H. 
Evans, Executive Secretary, NOMA In- 
ternational. 

Audio-Visual Aids Sectional Meetings 
covering secretarial work, typewriting, dis- 
tributive education, and bookkeeping and 
accounting, under the direction of Harry 
Q. Packer, Delaware State Supervisor of 
Distributive and Business Education, will 
follow the general meeting Thursday aft- 
ernoon. 

The convention banquet, featured as. "a 
banquet without a speaker,” will be held 
in the Ballroom Thursday evening. How- 
ard Klein, America’s foremost hypnotist, 
will furnish the entertainment. Mr. Klein, 
a master in the art of hypnotism, has won 
high praise from coast to coast for his 
performances. 

Friday morning meetings will cover the 
fields of shorthand, bookkeeping, distribu- 
tive education, private school teaching, and 
general clerical. 

A recess from 12 to 3 is planned to per- 
mit those who wish to attend Good Friday 
services in the churches of Philadelphia 
to do so. 

Afternoon meetings will convene at 
3:15. Sectional meetings will be held on 
small high schools, typewriting, general 
business, office machines, and distributive 
education, and private schools. 

An interesting display of scores of 
chemical products—some of them so new 
that there is no known commercial use for 
them as yet—will be a part of the demon- 
stration and talk on “The Wonder World 
of Chemistry” or “Progress in Better 
Living,” by Larry F. Livingston, manager, 
Extension Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. This fascinating story of some of 
the newest developments in chemical re- 
search will be told at nine o’clock Friday 
evening in the Burgundy Room. 

The general meeting will be held Satur- 
day morning at 9:30. Dr. Miller will pre- 
side. The program includes a skit on 
“How Not To Apply For A Job,” pre- 
pared by Mrs. MacMullan_ Richards, 
former head of Comportment Department 
of the John Robert Powers School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. This will be fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion on “Every- 
body Takes A Look.” Those taking a 
look at business education and/or at the 
business office include the big office, the 
small office, the high school, the private 
school, NOMA, and the recent graduate. 

The meeting will conclude with the an- 
nual business meeting, election of officers, 
and drawing of prizes, which will be under 
the direction of Estelle L. Popham, vice 
president of E. B. T. A. 


+ 


National Business Education League 

The National Business Education League 
will have its fourth annual convention in 
Washington, D. C., March 27 and 28. All 
sessions are to be held at the Inspiration 
House, 1867 Kalorama Road, N.W. Panel 
and workshop groups will deal with “Life 
Adjustment thru Business Education.” 
Joseph F. Albright is chairman. 

A pre-convention meeting is announced 
for Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the eve- 
ning of March 21. Progress of N. B. 
E, L.’s Community Action Program will 
be reported at this time, and there will be 
a discussion on methods of screening busi- 
ness graduates for initial employment. 


DPE Research and Service Projects 


_The production of services that will be 
of practical use to teachers on the job is 
the objective of the Committee on Research 
and Service Activities recently established 
by Delta Pi Epsilon. Under the chair- 
manship of Herbert A. Tonne of New 
York University, who was appointed by 
the National Executive Committee of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, a meeting was held at 
Clear Lake, Michigan, in November. The 
following practical classroom projects were 
established: Good Classroom Practices 
Manual, chairman, Herman G. Enterline, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Bulletin on Suggestions for Chapter Ac- 
tivities, chairman, Estelle Popham, Hunter 
College, New York, N. Y.; Annual Bibli- 
ography of Outstanding Articles, chair- 
men, J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, and Vernon Mus- 
selman, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky; Abstracts of Current Re- 
search, chairman, McKee Fisk, State Col- 
lege, Fresno, California; Evaluative Cri- 
teria in Business Education, chairman, 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, ‘New York Na ¥: 

All the chairmen have accepted the re- 
sponsibilities for carrying out their proj- 
ects and will be getting in touch with the 
individual chapters in the near future. 
Membership on the various project com- 
mittees is now being selected. Members 
of Delta Pi Epsilon and others interested 
in research are invited to write to the 
project chairmen if they are interested in 
participation. 

The object of this program is to de- 
velop the actual projects within the local 
chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon and to co- 
ordinate the results on a national basis. 
The chairmen of the individual projects 
will publish the details of their projects 
in the near future, 

Delta Pi Epsilon has established a tra- 
dition of leadership in service and re- 
search in its compilation of the Business 
Education Index, in the Bibliography of 
Research in Business Education, and in nu- 
merous local service projects. Now that 
Delta Pi Epsilon has nineteen active chap- 
ters with three scheduled for possible ac- 
ceptance in the near future, the establish- 
ment of an integrated program of con- 
tinuing research and service gives good 
evidence of the maturing of the ideals for 
which Delta Pi Epsilon was established. 


+ 


Pi Rho Zeta Commercial Contest 


A National Commercial Contest will be 
held in Memphis, Tennessee, on May 5, 
1951, sponsored by Pi Rho Zeta Interna- 
tional, business fraternity, in typewriting, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping. Commercial 
students of high schools, business schools, 
colleges, stenographers, and typists are in- 
vited to participate. 

Teachers are urged to plan early for 
inter-class competitions in order to send 
their best representatives. Application 
blanks and full details of the Contest may 
be secured by writing to National Contest 
Chairman, 1168 Poplar Avenue, Memphis 
5, Tennessee. 













+ 


Dates Set for Meeting of Junior 
College Group 


An announcement has been received 
from the American Association of Junior 
Colleges about the convention to be held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, March 4 to 8. Eu- 
gene B. Chaffee, president of Boise Junior 
College, Boise, Idaho, is president of this 
group. 
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Huseby Leaves Milwaukee School 


L. E. Huseby has sold his controlling 
interest in the Business Institute of Mil- 
waukee to his two associates, L. L. Cun- 
ningham and Mrs. Sally Traisman. Mr. 
Huseby has been president of the school 
since January, 1946. When he retired on 
December 31, Mr. Cunningham succeeded 
him as president. 

The Business Institute was founded 
1938 by the late S. B. Traisman and Mr. 
Huseby. It opened with only a small en- 
rollment and occupied quarters in the Hotel 
Plankinton. The growth of the school 
was so rapid that in 1941 it moved into the 
Business Institute Building, where there 
are accommodations for five hundred stu- 
dents. 


+ 


New Appointment for Miss Rusher 


Elfreda M. Rusher has accepted a ,» 
sition as instructor at Bowling Green Sta. 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Frotu 
1938 until 1944 she taught at Payne High 
School, Payne, Ohio. From 1944 until 
accepting her present position she taught 
at Van Wert High School, Van Wert, 
Ohio. 

Miss Rusher holds a Bachelor’s degree 
from Ohio Northern University and a 
Master’s degree from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

+ 
Irene Place Elected Dean of Institute 
for Certifying Professional Secretaries 

The Institute for Certifying Professional 
Secretaries, which is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association, held an all- 
day business meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on December 27, 1950, in conjunction with 
the NBTA Convention. 

One of the major items of business 
transacted was the election of Dr. Irene 
Place, of the University of Michigan, to 
the position of Dean of the Institute. Dr. 
Place served in the capacity of Acting 
Dean of the Institute since June, 1950, 
and marked progress has been made with 
the Institute’s program under her admin- 
istration. Mrs. Elizabeth R. Scott, of the 
Colorado National Bank, is National Presi- 
dent of the sponsoring organization—NSA 
—and is actively engaged in the develop- 
ment of the program, 

The purpose of the Institute is to estab- 
lish for secretaries professional standing in 
the field of management and the profes- 
sions. It purports to do so by means of a 
set of qualifying examinations. Candi- 
dates who pass the examinations with_sat- 
isfactory ratings will receive the certificate 
of Certified Professional Secretary. The 
qualifying examinations are now in prep- 
aration. 

Educational institutions engaged in the 
training of secretaries are showinig keen 
interest in the Institute and its program 
of certification. It is anticipated that many 
of them will wish to offer instruction for 
secretaries who wish to prepare for the 
qualifying examinations. 

The Institute is comprised at the present 
time of nineteen members, representing 
the National Secretaries Association, busi- 
ness education, and business. 

Those representing business education 
are: Helen Borland, University of Color- 
ado, Boulder, Colorado; Charles Hicks, 
Ohio State University, ‘Columbus, Ohio; 
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Marion Lamb, Sacramento State College, 
Sacramento, California; Clifford James, 
University of Baltimore, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Irene Place, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; Estelle Popham, 
Hunter College, New York, New York; 
Fred Tidwell, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Those representing business are: Walter 
A. Cooper, National Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, New York, New York; Lois Cor- 
beil, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, IIlin- 
ois; Eunice Fallon, Royal Typewriter 
Company, New York, New York; S. 
Hooper, Remington Rand, Inc., New York, 
New York; George Hossfield, Underwood 
Corporation, New York, New York; Rob- 
ert E. Slaughter, The Gregg Publishing 
Company (Business Education Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company), New York. 


+ 


John N. Myer Gets Post 
In Accounting at N. Y. U. 


John N. Myer has been appointed co- 
ordinator of the accounting ee of the 
Management Institute of New York Uni- 
versity’s Division of General Education, it 


John N. Myer 


was announced recently by Dean Paul A. 
McGhee. The author of Financial State- 
ment Analysis, Mr. Myer is a specialist in 
the field of accounting interpretation. His 
“The Accounting Teacher’s Page” appears 
monthly in THE JoURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. 
5 


New Appointments in New York City 


The following have been appointed chair- 
men in New York City high schools: Ac- 
counting—Irving Block, Midwood High 
School; Isadore J. Feuer, Bayside High 
School; Joseph Gelb, Erasmus Hall High 
School ; George Getz, Christopher Colum- 
bus High School; David A. Siegel, Andrew 
Jackson High School ; Stenography—Doro- 
thy F. Haydon, Washington Irving High 
School; Max Geller, Far Rockaway High 
School; David J. Kappel, Jamaica Voca- 
tional High School. 

New teachers recently appointed are: 
Accounting—Sydney Kievorick, Central 
Commercial High School; Ruth H. Schott- 
land, Food Trades Vocational High 
School; Bernard I. Berne, Dodge Voca- 
tional High School; Irving C. Laveman, 
Jamaica Vocational High School; Philip 
Greenspan, New Dorp High School; 
Fannie Keehn, Port Richmond High 
School; Catharine M. Sheehy, Tottenville 
High School; Pitman Stenography—Ethel 
R. Malatzy, Bacon Vocational High School. 


Collegiate Schoo] Appointments 


Burl M. Abel, former dean of the Mu- 
nicipal Junior College in Holdenville, Ckla- 
homa, and head of the Commerce Deyart- 
ment of Oklahoma College for Wornen, 
Chickasha, has been made dean of Niult- 
nomah College, Portland, Oregon. He has 
just completed course work for his doc- 
torate at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


Howard L. Balsley, assistant professor 
of economics at the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, for the past year, is now 
director of the School of Business of Rus- 
sell Sage College, Troy, New York. 


J. Frank Dame has taken over the duties 
of dean of the School of Business, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. Before 
going to Florida St: ite University in 1948 
he was educational director of the National 
Office Management Association and prior 
to that directed graduate work in business 
education at Temple University and served 
as supervisor of business education for the 
public schools of the District of Columbia. 


Earle Douglas MacPhee, former associ- 
ate professor in psy chology at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and active in many busi- 
ness enterprises for a number of years, 
has been made head of the Department of 
Commerce, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada. 


Wayne Mackenzie Stevens, former U. S. 
Economic Commissioner to Korea, has been 
appointed director of the recently estab- 
lished School of World Business at San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California. 


Robert E. Stone, a former member of 
the faculty of the University of California 
at Berkeley and U. S. labor mediator dur- 
ing the 1946 railroad disputes, has_ been 
appointed dean of the College of Business 
Administration, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


Albert Gibby Sweetser, assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at Norwich Univer- 
sity, the New England Military College in 
Northfield, Vermont, for the past year is 
now chairman of the Division of Business 
Education, Nasson College, Springvale, 
Maine. 


+ 


Douglas Succeeds Spohn as 
Business College Head 


George E. Spohn has retired as presi- 
dent of Madison College, Madison, Wis- 
consin, and has been succeeded by Edward 
M. Douglas. Harry Harb has been suc- 
ceeded as secretary-treasurer by Fred J. 
Broker. Otto J. Madland has become vice 
president of the school. 

Mr. Spohn has been with the school for 
49 years, Mr. Douglas for 43 years, and 
Mr. Harb for 36 years. 

The school was first named Northwest- 
ern Business College. It was changed to 
Capital City Business College and later to 
Madison College. The name has now been 
changed to Madison Business College. 
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Hicks Wins DPE Contest 


The Tenth Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Re- 
searcli Award winner was announced in 
Feveland in December by H. G. Enter- 
line, Indiana University, chairman of the 
Research Award Committee. Each year 
this graduate fraternity in business educa- 
tion selects one research study, of those 
submitted in the contest, which represents 
the outstanding contribution to business 
educ ation during the year. The award is 
in the nature of publishing the study 
full, or substantial portions of it. T - 
winning study is published through the 
cooperation of Beta Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon and the Department of Business 
Education of Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

The winning study, submitted by Charles 
B. Hicks, was titled The Technical Busi- 
ness l’0¢ abulary of General Business Edu- 
cation. Second and third place studies 
were submitted by Forrest L. Mayer and 
Walter L. Shell. 

The following business educators evalu- 
ated the studies submitted in the Contest: 
Jessie Graham, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Los Angeles, California; J. 
Andrew Holley, Head, Department of 
Business Education, Oklahoma A. and M 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Marion 
Lamb, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Sacramento State College, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


S 


Lane Succeeds Brown as 
Smith Corona Ad Manager 


roe B. McCormick, vice president of 
B Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
my announced the retirement of Harold 
McD, Brown as advertising manager, and 
the appointment of Charles A. Lane as 
Mr. Brown’s successor. 

Harold Brown joined Corona Typewriter 
Co. in its early years as a salesman in 
Philadelphia and New York. He was soon 
transferred to the main office in Groton, 
N. Y., and made advertising manager. 
When L. C. Smith and Corona merged in 
1926, he became advertising manager of 
the new corporation and continued in that 
capacity until he resigned in 1930. He 
returned to Smith-Corona in 1939 as as- 
sistant to C. F. Brown, vice president in 
charge of production. In he again 
was ‘appointed advertising manager of the 
company. On Oct. 2, 1950, he retired 
under the company’s employee retirement 
plan and moved to Clearwater, Fla. 

Mr. Lane has been working in the ad- 
vertising field in New York and Boston, 
except for the war period, when he served 
overseas. During recent years he has been 
associated with Newell-Emmet Co, and 
J. S. Camera Publishing Corp. He will 
be located in the Smith-Corona home office 
in Syracuse. 


+ 


NOMA Conference Program 


H. J. Brogley of Johnson & Johnson, 
general chairman of ‘the National Office 
Management Association conferences and 
exhibitions committee, has announced that 
the following subjects will be covered by 
speakers at the 32nd annual conference in 
New York, May 20-23: Conservation of 
Human Resources in the Office, Human 
Relations in the Office; History, Develop- 
ment and Use of Office Machines and 
Equipment; Job Description and Evalu- 
ation, Work Simplification, How the Office 
Manager Can Improve Himself, Making 
the Office Career Attractive to Youth, 
an Women in the Office. 


JANUARY, 
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Memphis State College 
Appoints Spindler 


Charles R. Spindler has been made as- 
sistant professor of Business Administra- 
tion at Memphis State College, Memphis, 
Tennessee. His job will consist of organ- 
izing a sequence of courses for the dis- 
tributive curriculum and teaching sales 
management courses. 

His teaching oo was interrupted by 
service as a U. S. Naval Aviator. Follow- 
ing the war ¥ resumed teaching in the 
High School, St. Louis County. Before 
going to Memphis State Teachers College, 
he was on the faculty of Missouri Valley 
College, Marshall, Missouri. 

His Bachelor’s degree is from Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
and his Master’s degree is from the State 
University of Iowa. 





Tape Recording Handbook 


A 24-page handbook on tape recording 
techniques in public schools was published 
this month by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, maker of 
“Scotch” sound recording tape. It is avail- 
able to educators on request. 

The handbook describes tape recording 
techniques in primary and_ secondary 
schools and in universities, in teaching such 
subjects as social studies, languages, com- 
mercial subjects and music. 

Also described is the Minnesota “Tapes 
for Teaching” program, and the use of 
tape recordings in Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meetings. 

Other subjects covered include micro- 
phone placement, editing and splicing, and 
the nature of magnetic recording. The 
booklet points out that tape may be re- 
corded, erased and re-recorded repeatedly, 
or the same recording may be played in- 
definitely, without loss of quality. 
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Miscellaneous Papers on 
Distributive Education 


_ The Department of Distributive Educa- 
tion at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has gathered together some 
talks and statements which have attracted 
nation-wide attention and has had them 
reprinted in a mimeographed bulletin. 
Panel discussions and prepared talks be- 
fore various groups form the setting for 
the papers presented in this bulletin. 

Topics discussed are Building a Sound 
Distributive Education Public Relations 
Program, Training Needs for Food Re- 
tailers, Cooperation Between Schools and 
Ret ailers, the Merchant’s Responsibility in 
Developing a Distributive Education Pro- 
gram, the Nation-Wide Progress of Dis- 
tributive Education, and National Trends 
in Distributive Education. 


New Chapters of Pi Omega Pi 


In October the 75th Chapter of Pi 
Omega Pi was installed at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. In November a 
chapter was installed at Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 

Pi Omega Pi was founded by Dr. Paul 
Selby in 1923 at Kirksville, Missouri, as a 
national honorary business teacher organi- 
zation for undergraduate students. 


Miss Frisbie Accepts New Position 


M. Adele Frisbie has resigned her posi- 
tion in Downingtown High School, Down- 
ingtown, Pennsylvania, to become instruc- 
tor in secretarial studies at Temple Uni- 
versity. Before going to Downingtown 
she taught typewriting and general busi- 
ness in Manor Township-Millersville Bor- 
ough High School, Millersville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss Frisbie’s Bachelor’s degree is from 
Temple University and her Master’s de- 
gree is from New York University. 


+ 


Greater Opportunities in Clerical Jobs 


Clerical jobs should be available in even 
greater frequency in the near future, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employers once again are faced with prob- 
lems of high turnover rates, as relatively 
low-paid office workers move into better- 
paying war production and government 
jobs. Further increases in the number of 
withdrawals from clerical positions and in 
the demand for replacements are to be ex- 
pected. 

According to the BLS report, large 
numbers of non-defense jobs also will be 
providing many openings during the next 
several years, even though total employ- 
ment stays near present levels. The rea- 
son is a higher rate of turnover, caused 
by many workers leaving such occupations 
to take better-salaried defense jobs, 
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International Society Plans 
European Trip 


The American Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Society for Business Education is 
going ahead with plans for a group of 
business teachers from the United States 
to attend the International Society Meet- 
ing in London, England, July 24 to August 
4, 1951. The group will tour the Scan- 
dinavian countries and Scotland prior to 
the Conference and will visit Paris, 
Switzerland, Luxembourg, and Holland 
following the Conference. 

The tour and conference are open to 
anyone interested in business education. 
Inquiries regarding costs and schedules 
should be addressed to the president of 
the American Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Society, Professor Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, "New York 27, New York. 


¢ 


N. Y. City and Vicinity Teachers 


Following the precedent of previous 
years, the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York City and Vicinity con- 
ducted its mid-winter meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the C. E. A. Business Show for 
Schools, on Friday, January 12, 1951, from 
2 P.M. to 10 P.M., at Central Commercial 
High School, 214 ‘East 42nd Street, New 
York Cty. The special program in- 
cluded exhibits of the latest office equip- 
ment, textbooks, supplies, and materials 
supplied by the associate members and a 
continuous showing of the latest business 
education tilms. 

Following the business show a general 
meeting of all business teachers and chair- 
men took place at 8 P.M., in the Cen- 
tral Commercial High School Auditorium. 
A timely panel discussion on education 
problems was the main feature of the 
evening program. 
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Two new books in the 





Heath Accounting Series 





ADVANCED ACCOUNTING I: 
Corporate Capital and Income 


by Newlove and Garner 


A logical sequel to courses in intermediate 
accounting, this volume provides a detailed 
treatment of advanced aspects of financial 
accounting. Problem book and solutions avail- 
able.—Ready this spring. 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING II: 


Reorganizations, Bankruptcies, 
Fiduciaries, and Partnerships 


by Newlove and Garner $4.75 


One volume contains the legal background, 
accounting theory, and accounting techniques 
for fiduciary relationships. Problem book and 
solutions available. 





ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING, 
THIRD EDITION 


by John Arch White $5.25 


INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING, 
REVISED 
by Newlove, Smith and White 
$5.75 


ELEMENTARY COST 
ACCOUNTING, REVISED 


by Newlove and Garner 


$5.75 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS, 
INCLUDING MERGERS AND 
CONSOLIDATIONS 


by Newlove $7.50 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING 


by Scovill and Moyer $4.50 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 





Benefits of Looking Ahead 
Better Use of Leisure Time 








Coronet Building 





Yes, when Coronet Films are used in your regular 
classes or as part of special Career Conferences, you 
are on your way to success. For these motion pictures 
not only teach skills and present new information, but 
they develop proper, positive attitudes . . . motivate 
students to a full understanding and appreciation of 
their courses in relation to future activities. Here are 
the titles of some of the latest films that provide this 
guidance-instructional value: 


Developing Self-Reliance 
Planning For Success 


Hundreds of schools now use these films regularly as 
part of study units along with the many standard 
Coronet-produced training films in shorthand, typing 
and economics. Other titles related closely to business 
education work are: Fundamentals of Public Speak- 
ing, Public Opinion In Our Democracy, Writing Bet- 
ter Social Letters and Why We Respect the Law. 


Leading 16mm film rental libraries now have all these 
subjects available for bookings. Also, those who are 
interested in considering films for purchase may obtain 
preview prints by writing directly to Preview Dept. J, 


Coronet Films 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, by Harold S. Kahm and 
Melvin E. Wagner, New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 344 pp. $2.16. 


This is a high school text with the 
main purpose of getting students to think 
about the position of business in American 
democracy. The authors observe quite 
justly that students take courses in eco- 
nomics, salesmanship, accounting, book- 
keeping, secretarial practice but seldom 
stop to think of the relation of these spe- 
cialized areas in the total picture of Amer- 
ican business. Students can readily en- 
vision the vocational opportunities offered 
today. Here then is a presentation in 
simple language of the American business 
scene in operation with data presented in 
a way which invites discussion and thought 
but in a way which de-emphasizes memori- 
zation. The data are presented in eighteen 
chapters such as “Description of Busi- 
ness’, “Forms of Business Organization”, 
“Banks and Banking”, and “Business Let- 
ters and Insurance”. Four of these chap- 
ters deal with starting such enterprises as 
a small factory, a retail business, a whole- 
sale house, or a service business. The style 
is conversational and rather delightfully 
elicits thought and comment. Each chapter 
has a set of questions, a number of topics 
for discussion, some projects, collateral 
references, and vocabulary reminders. 

A typical chapter is number eight, 
“Banks and Banking”. The authors em- 
ploy a piggy bank to demonstrate the basic 
principles of banking. The piggy bank 
has a slot for receiving the money which 
is similar to the teller at the receiving 
window of the regular bank. In this man- 
ner the authors take the student from the 
very familiar to an understanding of some 
dificult banking problems. 


+ 


OUTLINES OF MARKETING, Third Edition, 
by Hugh E. Agnew, Harold A, Conner, 
and William L. Doremus, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 432 
pp. $4.25. 


Despite a change among co-authors of 
this standard marketing text, Outlines of 
Marketing retains its basic structure. Those 
familiar with the former editions of 
“Agnew, Jenkins and Drury” will find 
no problem in orienting themselves to this 
new book. The material is set forth in 
the same rather facile pattern and the 
book continues to possess a high degree of 
readability and student appeal. 

There are several arresting new features, 
however, which must be mentioned. The 
presentation of the United States as a mar- 
ket shows a new and up-to-the-minute 
point of view along with careful notation 
of population changes and their effects 
upon marketing. The same cognizance of 
current problems is demonstrated in the 
section on retailing, which presents the 
rapid changes in that marketing function 
within recent years. The section on trans- 
portation is also thoroughly up-to-date. 

For those not familiar with the earlier 
editions of this volume, it might be added 
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that this is a basic college text in the 
principles of marketing. It surveys the 
whole field including geographic markets, 
marketing procedures and terminology, the 
various aspects of retailing, wholesaling, 
transportation, special marketing policies, 
consumer marketing, industrial marketing, 
agricultural marketing, marketing research, 
sales problems, sales promotion, advertising 
and public relations, merchandising, trade 
regulations and marketing trends. 


+ 


MONROE BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
COURSE, Educational Department, 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., General Offices, Orange, 
New Jersey. $1.00. 


This machine bookkeeping course for 
the accounts receivable ledger consists of 
three attractively prepared booklets — a 
Manual for Instructor, Instructions and 
Lessons for the student, and Transcript 
of Posting Media. 

In the instructions booklet, clear and de- 
finite information is given about the book- 
keeping machine accompanied by pictures 
and diagrams to make the beginning proc- 
esses easier. Step-by-step instruction for 
each lesson is also presented in this book- 
let. The transcript of posting media con- 
tains the actual names of accounts and 
posting information necessary for the prob- 
lems involved. The teacher’s manual in- 
tegrates the other materials and concludes 
with a key to the problems. 

Classrooms with only one bookkeeping 
machine available for instructional pur- 
poses will find this material especially 
useful as it requires a minimum of teacher 
supervision. Where classrooms have more 
than one machine for instruction, the ma- 
terials will still be valuable because of 
their simplicity and directness of approach 
yet completeness of detail. 
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SALES ENGINEERING, Second Edition, by 
Bernard Lester, New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 226 pp. $3.00. 


This is a book for the specialist in 
selling—the sales engineer. It is con- 
cerned with “the art of selling equipment 
and services that require engineering skill 
in their selection, application and use.’ 
The type of work ‘this involves, the oppor- 
tunities it offers for a career, and the 
methods found to have been successful 
are described in this book. 

Important points are backed up with 
illustrative anecdotes from the personal 
experience of the author. 

In Part One an understanding of_the 
field of sales engineering is given; Part 
Two is titled Buying and Selling because 
the sales engineer must have a knowledge 
of both processes; Part III explains the 
techniques of selling; Part IV presents 
the problems encountered in selling to 
those who resell; and Part V_ describes 
the training and development of the sales 
engineer. 


{ mat 


EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS, by Mildred 
A, Davey, Elizabeth M. Smith and 
Theodore R, Myers, Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 451 pp. $3.00. 


This Second Edition of Everyday Oc- 
cupations shows the student the range of 
occupations open to him within the broad 
fields of work. Attractive and modern, it 
is written in an interesting way and geared 
to his own level of understanding. Selected 
jobs in each of the representative work 
classifications are extensively described as 
to education and training required, work, 
conditions of work, personal qualifications, 
earnings, and opportunities for promotion. 
After each group of job descriptions, the 
authors give lists of advantages and dis- 
advantages in parallel columns, a selected 
list of related jobs, selected reading refer- 
ences, and names of institutions which 
offer advanced training in the particular 
job classification. 

The book should be useful for a general 
occupations or guidance course. The spe- 
cific business occupations which are listed 
include retail selling and banking which 
in turn includes the clerk and the book- 
keeper, and the clerical occupations class- 
ification under which are described the 
machine operator, the stenographer, the 
secretary, the cashier, and the credit man- 
ager. 


- 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Vol. 2, Revised Edition, by George C. 
Attebury, and others, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 823 pp. $5.00. 


The purpose of this text is one of in- 
troducing the student to all of the social 
sciences as an intergrated area rather than 
to such component parts as economics or 
sociology. Volume One of this work covers 
such aspects of this study as basic factors 
in social problems, the family, general so- 
ciety and several phases of general econ- 
omics. This volume under review is 
devoted primarily to the political implica- 
tions of social problems. 

The text represents a considerable re- 
vision of the 1942 first edition. The level 
of presentation is approximately first or 
second year college. 


+ 


HANDBOOK FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS, 
edited by Bernice Brown Cronkhite, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 272 pp. $3.00. 


The Handbook breaks new ground. 
Here is a guide to the arts and sciences 
of college teaching, presented in the words 
of experienced teachers and educators. 

Based on the successful new course in 
college teaching arranged by the Radcliffe 
Graduate School for Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe graduate students, it is addressed to 
the teacher-trainers. All who expect to 
teach in junior colleges, colleges, and 
universities, as well as everyone con- 
cerned with the responsibilities of higher 
education, will find the book as thought- 
provoking as it is helpful. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 200 


How can we really find out what typing 
students learn in a semester's time? 





by Inez Ahlering, Reitz High School, Evansville, Indiana 


what students 


Many teachers wonder 
To get my 


really learn in their classes. 
typing students’ reactions, I asked them, 
on the last day of the semester, to answer 
some questions pertaining to their course 
in Typing Il. No names were signed to 
the statements, so remarks did not have 
to be lengthy nor did they have to make 
an impression for a good mark. The 
comments were both enlightening and in- 
teresting. They show a wide range of 
learning experiences which might be typi- 
cal of any typing class. 

Progress in typing skill is not too diffi- 
cult to measure, and I did not ask for in- 
formation of this nature. But the typing 
class offers splendid opportunities for 
teaching business information and building 
business attitudes and habits, and it was 
these learning experiences, so closely asso- 
ciated with the various units in the course, 
that were of particular interest to me. I 
asked students to write (1) What they had 
learned in Typing II, listing chiefly the 
miscellaneous learnings other than typing 
skills, and (2) What they would tell a 
pupil who was ready to begin typing. 

The second question, I believe, indicates 
what students considered their own diffi- 
culties along the way — things they real- 
ized they should have practiced during the 
course and yet did not observe for some 
reason. The responses show some of the 
essentials that students found very prac- 
tical and important in their own learning 
or lack of it. 


"What | Learned" 


Business Attitudes and Habits 


To “keep my feelings to myself, leaving 
out the oh’s and ah’s.” 

To develop a pleasing personality. 

To be dependable. 

To take work seriously. 

To concentrate. 

“That I can do something if I try 
enough.” 

To be honest. 

To be more patient. 

To come in and get to 

To use common sense. 

To be accurate. “Speed is not always the 
most important thing.” 

To accomplish as much as possible. 

To practice self-control. 

To be neat. 

To sit properly. 

To follow directions. 

To pay attention. 

To know and use the operative parts of 
the machine. 

To clean a typewriter. 

To erase correctly. 

To make corrections. 

To proofread. 


hard 


work promptly. 


Busines Information and Procedures 


“Personality is as important as skill.” 
To spell better. 

To divide words. 

How to act in an office. 

How to apply for a job. 

What good grooming means. 

What is expected of an office employee. 
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“It is not a ‘sissy’ course. Everyone 
should take typing because it will always 
come in handy.” 


"What | Would Tell a Beginner" 


Do your best. Don’t “play around.” 

“Set a goal and then try to reach it. 
Make up your mind when you start that 
you are going to be at the top of your 
class.” 

Don’t enroll in typing because someone 
told you to take it. 

You can learn to type. 

You are doing the right thing by taking 
the course. 

“It is not an easy subject, but it is not 
hard.” 

Don’t waste time. “Take your typing 
seriously at first, rather than try to make 
up at the last moment for all the time 
you have wasted.” 

Pay attention and listen carefully. “It 
isn’t the teacher’s fault if you can’t type.’ 

Don’t touch a typewriter until you have 
instructions from a teacher. 

Concentrate. 

Practice correctly and regularly. 

Keep your eyes on the copy. 

Follow directions. 

Get your work in on time. 

Try to be present every day. 

Learn to be a good speller. 


Is Teaching Effort Rewarded? 


It was gratifying to know that the typ- 
ing class had contributed some definite 
learning experiences that impressed the 
students, because during the semester a 
consistent effort was made to teach busi- 
ness information and to build business 
attitudes and habits day by day. 

The organization and routine of the class 
period provided opportunities for students 
to direct. themselves, to get to work 
promptly on a definite assignment, to use 
time wisely, and to be systematic in routine 
activities. Assignments demanded accuracy 
as well as speed; furthermore, neatness, 
self-reliance, careful attention to direc- 
tions, and promptness, were a necessary 
part of the satisfactory completion of the 
typing problems. 

The planning and teaching of each unit 
of work included related business infor- 
mation and procedures that were applic- 
able, because intelligent typing of a par- 
ticular paper requires more than just 
“copy” work. A good typist is well-in- 
formed. The importance of accuracy in 
typing, arrangement, following directions, 
spelling, syilabication, neat erasing, and 
good judgment were re-emphasized by 
individual help and by checking some of 
the typing ator gem in class. This practice, 
I have learned, is far more effective than 
returning ‘ sep Now papers to students who 
see only the mark on the paper—not 
the corrections that are noted in great 
detail. 

Did my students actually learn all the 
information, attitudes, and habits they 
listed? I hope they did; at least, they were 
aware of some of the essentials that were 
stressed during the semester, and that is 
encouraging to me. 








Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
GIVE YOU PRECISELY 
THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS JOB 




















...And best of all, should you 
ever damage the point of your 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen, you 
can replace it yourself—without 
sending your pen back to the 
factory. Just unscrew the dam- 
aged point and screw.in a new one. 
All pen counters sell Esterbrook 
Renew-Points. 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
.HERE’S ALL YOU 
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